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FOR THE BEST SEASON 
you've ever had 


Put Seal-O-San on your 
gym floor now, and you'll 
start your team off on a 
safer, faster playing surface 
than you’ve ever had before. 


To refinish with Seal-O-San 
requires no expensive labor, 
nocostly hand brushing. For 
Seal-O-San is easily put on 
with a mop—so easily, that 
many coaches havethe mem- 
bers of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying 
coats of Seal-O-San applied 
over a Cleaned floor, pro- 
vides a perfect, non-slippery 
surface for basketball. 


Seal-O-San makes any wood 
floor 100% non-slippery. 
By preventing skids and 
falls, it assures faster floor 
play, speedier dribbling, 
more confident shooting. 


With Seal-O-San providing 
100% sure-footing, your 
—— remains at the peak 
of condition. Injuries no 
longer handicap teamwork 
or keep your best players 
out of the line-up. As a 
result, your plays “click.” 


PRODUCES 





Seal-O-San assures you the 
brand of basketball that 
chalks up victories — the 
brand that puts your team 
in the championship class. 
Capacity crowds oak strong 
support are certain. 


Like 4500 other coaches, 
start this season on a 
Seal-O-San floor. You'll 
find it of great help in 


turning out winning teams. 








PREPARATION for applying Seal-O-San is 


simple. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San into a 
pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 






APPLICATION. Your players can easily 


apply a Seal-O-San finish. Just mop it on with 
lambswool mops. No costly labor is needed. 


FREE TO COACHES—THIS VALUABLE BASKETBALL DIGEST! 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions on offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America's leading 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 
university coach and high school coach 
alike. It is yours for the asking. Send for 


your free copy — today. 
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OOR EQUIPMENT doesn’t help teams 

win games, It can even lose games, for 
it is not only bad for performance and 
morale, but often means actual injury or 
sickness. Every coach and trainer knows 
this—insists on the best of equipment as 
well as strict training rules, in building 
winning teams. 

That’s why coaches and trainers give 
such careful consideration to the support- 
ers used by their teams. They realize that 
some supporters are carelessly made—of 
poor materials—in unclean, unsanitary sur- 


@ Bike supporters are the result of 
painstaking workmanship—infinite care 
—searching inspection. Only the best 
materials go into them and they are 
made to meet the most rigid require- 
ments. When you have Bike you have 
a supporter you can rely on. 
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FTAKE CHAMCE. 


use only a supporter made 
under sanitary conditions 


Wear Bike and be sure! 


roundings—and they refuse to take 
chances with such equipment which might 
mean sickness or injury to their teams. 


Hospital Cleanliness 


These coaches and trainers play safe with 
a supporter they know about—a supporter 
they can count on! They order Bike—the 
supporter worn by 2 out of 3* athletes 
throughout the country. They know Bike 
is made of the finest materials under con- 
ditions of hospital cleanliness. They know 
that Bike is manufactured to meet the 
most rigid requirements on every point. 

Play safe with your athletes, as thou- 
sands of coaches and trainers are now 
doing! Order Bike and be sure of the 
best! 


*Impartial sur- 
vey by A 

Nielsen Co. re- 
vealed 2 out of 3 
athletes wear 
Bike. Bike is the 
outstanding 
leader in the 
field of athletic 


supporters. 
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MEMORANDUM 
RFGARDING BASKETBALLS 


See the Rawlings Dealer and check that line of Rawlings Official Basketballs 
— — It’s Rawlings for Official Everywhere — —~ — The seven mod- 
els available make selection easy —- — The boys will be keen about one of 
these — —- Nos. VMS Doug Mills Molded Channel Seam —~ 8FV National 
Federation Approved Molded Channel Seam — SMG Molded Smooth Type 
— AXH Naismith Laceless (Licensed), Sewed Seam — AXS Naismith 
Crossed Lace, Sewed Seam — AXL Naismith Concealed Lace, Sewed Seam 
— DM Doug Mills Combination Lace, Sewed Seam Model. 








MEMORANDUM 
DON’T OVERLOOK SUNDRIES 


Rawlings Line-up is complete — — They have just about everything for the 
game —~ —~ Converse Shoes — No-tie Net Holder Goals —. Wire Spiral 
Bound Score Books — WoolSocks — Knee Pads — Elbow Pads — Timers 
— Whistles — Horns — Web Bandage and Adhesive Tapes, etc. 

P. S.—This Outstanding Nationally Known Equipment is Manufactured by— 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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THE GAME 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 


The brightest star on your team can be seriously handicapped by inferior 
shoes. No single item of equipment is more important to a basketball 
player than his shoes. That is why each year finds more coaches insisting 
upon Spot-Bilt basketball shoes. They give the athlete a degree of comfort 
and a sense of confidence in his footwork that he has never before ex- 
perienced. 


Every operation in the manufacture of Spot-Bilt basketball shoes is accom- 

lished by workmen skilled in fine shoemaking. The fit, comfort and dura- 
Gist of Spot-Bilt shoes; the satisfaction they deliver, is evidence of the care 
an in their manufacture. 


Try this simple and convincing test. Put a Spot-Bilt shoe on one foot and 
our present shoe on the other. Notice how much better Spot-Bilt shoes 
ft and feel. Now try them on the floor—let actual experience prove that 
Spot-Bilt shoes are better basketball shoes. 





WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


Chieago, Illinois 


SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 
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The Ohio State-Southern California Game, October 8, 1938 


Quarterback Strategy 


spring and some twenty thousand 

players were selected by their coaches 
as quarterbacks and understudies for the 
football season of 1938, these men and boys 
have studied their strategy maps. They 
have memorized the long lists of a quarter- 
back’s duties; they have learned the fifty 
or more do’s and don’t’s for quarterbacks. 

During the games this fall their confi- 
dence in themselves as field generals has in- 
creased; they have won the confidence of 
their teammates and know that the players 
will work as they direct; they have perfect 
knowledge of their p!ays and know the exact 
circumstances under which each will work. 

The smart quarterbacks are concentrat- 
ing on next Saturday’s opponents. The 
scouts have told them whether they are 
coming up fast or lying back for passes. 
Then there is that center that invariably 
pulls out of the line to protect the passer. 
Will he do it next week? A great place to 
fake a pass to the tail-back and give the 
hall to the fullback. 

What then is expected of the quarter- 
back at mid-season? A few specific illus- 
trations answer the question. 

In a recent intersectional game between 
an Eastern and Western team, the Eastern 
outfit boasted a 220-pound fullback that 
could hit the line like a thunderbolt, so 
naturally the Western coach spent the 
week before the game bolstering the mid- 
dle of his line to stop this human locomo- 
tive. 


S coin football practice began last 
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It was early in the first quarter when 
the Easterners began to roll. Their bat- 
tering ram smashed through right tackle 
for consistent gains, and with an occasional 
reverse the Easterners worked the ball 
down to the 17-yard line. 

Back into the fullback spot went the 
220-pounder and the Western team, sens- 
ing another line smash, set up a tightly- 
packed defense that was capable of stop- 
ping the “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
The ball came back and the play started 
over right tackle, but just as he reached 
the line of scrimmage the fu'lback slipped 
the ball to the quarterback, who in turn 
lateralled it back to a snaky-hipped half- 
back. 

As the ends. tackles and line-backers 
converged on the fullback, his fellow 
“partner in crime” turned on the gas and 
romped around right end to go over the 
goal line untouched by human hands. He 
was in the end zone before half the West- 
ern team realized that they had been 
slickered. 

The final score favored the Eastern team 
and the experts in the press box sang the 
praises of the thundering fullback and the 
speed-burning halfback, when, as a matter 
of fact, the quarterback was the key man 
in the team’s triumph. 

He had fed the enemy a series of line 
smashes that drew in the defense and he 
could not have picked a more perfect spot 
in which to call the touchdown play. A 
less shrewd number-caller might have 





picked on a double reverse or a fake spin- 
ner at that particular moment, with the 
chance of a fast-crashing end tossing the 
ball-carrier back on the 30-yard stripe. 

Team A using a shovel-pass play with a 
high degree of success from the tail-back 
to the inside back, followed by a quick 
cut outside of tackle against a powerful 
opponent. This play was causing the op- 
ponents no end of trouble, but they finally 
stopped it by some tip-off on the part of 
one of Team A’s players. After trying 
vainly to make it work, the quarterback 
noted that the opponent’s fullback was 
calling, “Watch the shovel pass!!!” With 
this command the defensive center and 
fullback rushed head-long into the play, 
thus stopping it cold. In the next huddle, 
the quarterback called the same play but 
turned to his left end, and told him to cut 
into the spot vacated by the center and 
take the pass. 

The play set up beautifully and with the 
center and fullback playing the shovel pass, 
the quarterback faked the ball to the in- 
side hack, rose up and shot a pass to the 
left end who advanced the ball to the five- 
yard line from where Team A scored on 
the next play. 

This play was characterized by some 
smart strategy on the part of the quarter- 
back who was studying his opponents. 

It was in the middle of the second quar- 
ter with the score 0 to 0, the ball on Team 
A’s 40-yard line, the fourth down and eight 

(Continued on page 44) 








Fundamental Training 
By Clifford Wells 
High School, Logansport, Indiana 


HE best basketball coaches are the 
ones who spend the most time on 
fundamentals. The qualities of a 
successful basketball player are as follows: 
Skill, speed, knowledge of the game, con- 
dition and nerve. By skill is meant dex- 
terity in passing, catching, dribbling, 
shooting, stopping, turning and guarding. 
Knowledge of the game means knowing 
the rules, different styles of play, strategy 
and generalship. Condition has to do with 
such matters as freedom from injuries, 
good health and endurance. By nerve is 
meant the ability of a player to do better 
in competition than in practice, to play 
when tired and to take punishment. Un- 
less a basketball player rates high in all 
these qualities, he will never be a cham- 
pion. These qualities are developed only 
by close attention to fundamentals. Most 
young coaches are more concerned with 
plays than with the fundamentals of play- 
ing the plays. Many a team has won im- 
portant games because the coach has had 
enough patience and foresight to teach 
stops and turns before he took up strategy 
and generalship. 
It is a good rule for a coach in selecting 
a basketball team, to teach all the candi- 
dates the fundamentals of skill, then to 
eliminate players who are not good fighters 
and finally, from those that have mastered 
fundamentals the best and are good fight- 
ers, to _Select the quickest thinkers for 
developing team play and generalship. 


Shooting 


The most important fundamental of 
basketball is goal shooting. The ball-in- 
the-basket play wins the games. We spend 
fully half of our practice period shooting 
goals in some form. We help each boy im- 
prove his form in whatever manner he 
shoots. We never teach or force a boy to 
use the style or form that we ourselves 
prefer. The important thing is to get the 
ball through the basket. If a boy does not 
hit with any degree of accuracy, then we 
try to teach him the push shot. 

The first requisite for the coach, in 
teaching this shot, is to get the player to 
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HIS series of three articles is the 

second dealing with the subject of 
basketball. In the December issue, the 
illustrated article on Fundamental 
Training by Clifford Wells will be con- 
cluded. Four other articles on different 
phases of technique will be presented. 
We are indebted to V. F. Hernlund of 
the Chicago Park District for the illus- 
trations on fundamentals appearing in 
this article. 
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hold the ball with the fingers and not palm 
it. The second is balance so that the 
player has his weight on the balls of his 
feet, with his knees slightly bent and his 
heels slightly off the floor. The forearms 
should be as nearly as possible parallel to 
the floor. The third is the actual shooting. 
We have the boys shoot at a target. Some 
boys shoot for the front edge of the ring 
while others shoot for the back edge. Each 
boy may try both to find out which is 
better suited for his medium or long shots. 
The boys should never take their eyes off 
the ring until the ball has hit the goal. 
Many boys fail in their shooting because 
they take their eyes off the target to watch 
the flight of the ball. We teach the boys 
to put a little spin on the ball and to fol- 
low through and turn the wrists in at the 
finish of the follow-through. Some boys 
like to arch the ball high while others like 
to shoot fairly straight at the ring. The 
important thing is to shoot with the arch 
that hits the baskets best. After the boys 
have learned the correct form in shooting, 
they should practice under game condi- 
tions. 

We use the drills shown in Diagrams | 
and 2 for part of our shooting practice. 

G recovers the ball off the bankboard 
and passes to F. G rushes F and F fakes 
and dribbles away from G and takes his 
shot. F follows in, recovers the ball, be- 
comes G, and passes to the next player 
who does the same. 

In Diagram 2, player 2 passes to 1, goes 
down and screens for him as 1 dribbles 
behind the screen and shoots. Two re- 
covers the ball and passes back to player 
in the 2 position. Player 2 goes to the 
1 position and the play starts over again. 

In all our drills on set plays, the shooter 
takes his shots as if in a game. This 
shooting practice is considered part of the 
play drill. 

On short shots, shots taken within six 
feet of the goal, we teach the boys to use 
the bankboards, but again, if we have 4 
natural who prefers the ring and makes 
his shots, we let him shoot his way. The 
important thing is to get the ball in the 
basket. Statistics show that about 20 per 
cent of all shots taken are close-in, one- 
handed shots when the player is moving 
toward the goal. 

If a boy does not hit his short shots, 
then we attempt to teach him our way. 
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The player should high jump as he goes 
under the goal and not broad jump. His 
hand should get the ball high in the air 
and with the high jump, the distance that 
the ball has to travel from the hand to 
the bankboard is very short and more ac- 
curate. I do not care which foot is used 
in the take-off but the take-off should be 
from five to six feet out, depending on the 
length of stride of the player. The player 
should lay the ball up on the bankboard 
but he should be careful not to push it 
too hard against the bankboard. 

One of our best drills for short shots is 
shown in Diagram 3. 

Player 1 fakes and dribbles around G 
and goes in for the short lay-up shot. C is 
the coach who watches that the shot is 
made in the way that he wants it done. 
G takes the position of 1 and 1 recovers 
the ball off the bankboard, passes to 2 and 
goes to position marked G. 

Diagram 4 shows a passing drill in which 
the shooter cuts for the goal, receives a 
pass, then gets his shot. 

Two passes to 1 and cuts outside of him. 
One passes to 3 and 3 passes to 2 cutting 
under the goal. These drills give a boy 
practice on dribbling in under for the lay- 
up shot or cutting under and receiving a 
pass and then shooting. 

The pivot shot is taken mostly by the 
large pivot player. Although some restric- 
tion has been made on the pivot play, it 
is still an important part of our game. 

The shot is made when the ball is passed 
in to a player who has his back to the 
goal. He feints his guard out of position 
and then spins on either the right or left 
foot and turns his head to locate the 
basket. He then puts the ball in his hand 
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away from his guard and hooks or pushes 
the ball into the goal. These pivot shots 
may be either one-handed or two-handed 
pivot shots. Whatever way the boy hits 
best should determine whether it should 
be one or two-handed. A practice drill to 
develop the pivot shot is shown in Dia- 
gram 5. Player 1 comes out as shown and 
receives the pass from player 2. Player 
2 cuts alternately to the right or to the 
left and 1 fakes to 2 as he cuts by and 
then turns in the opposite direction to 
get the pivot shot. 

A great many games are won on the 
bankboards. Considerable time should be 
given to drills on follow-in and rebound 
shots. So many boys follow in aimlessly. 
We teach the players to follow in, get the 
ball first and then get the shot. Good 
jumping and timing are the prime requi- 
sites for good rebound results. 

Dribbling 

The dribble should be used to break 
through quickly to open spaces on the floor 
or to get the ball out of congested areas. 

In teaching form in the dribble, we have 
the player take a low, crouched position. 
We have him get down as a track man 
“gets on his mark.” He gets down on one 
knee with the ball in his hands touching 
the floor. On the next move we have him 
“et set” just as in track. The ball is held 
low and the body is bent low and forward. 
On the word “go,” the player dribbles, 
holding his low crouch-position. We have 
him dribble slowly until he gets the idea 
and as form is perfected, he increases his 
speed. We teach him to push the ball to 





The Push Shot 


Illustration 1—The ball is held in the a. 
The eyes are on the basket. The weight is 
equally distributed on both feet, so that the 
player is well-balanced. 


Illustration 2 shows the start of the shot. 
The player bends his knees, as he describes 
a half arc with the ball. 


Illustration 3—The ball is released with a 
tonic snap. The palms of the hands are 
turned away from the face. 


Illustration 4—Note the follow-through 
which is very important in any shot. 


























Free Throw 


Illustration 5—In the free-throw the ball is 
held .as described in the push shot. 


Illustration 6 shows the start of the free-throw. 
The knees are bent as the ball is rotated 
toward the body. The eyes are on the baskct. 


Illustration 7 shows the full knee-bend. The 
ball has been brought down until the hands 
touch the thighs. The eyes are fixed on the 
basket. 


Illustration 8—The arms are extended for- 
ward and with an under-hand swing, the ball 
is released. The arms are brought up straight 
as the legs are straightened. 


Illustration 9 shows the release of the ball. 
Note the full extension of arms and body 
with the eyes still on the basket. 


Illustration 10 shows the follow-through. 


Short Shots 


Illustration 11 shows the player driving in 
for a short shot. 


Illustration 12—The player jumps high in the 
air to place the ball lightly against the 
bankboard. 
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Illustration 13—The jump has been com- 
pleted and the player is about to release the 
ball. The eyes are on a spot on the board 
and the ball is placed lightly against the 
hoard. Note the full extension of arm and 


body. 


Illustration 14 shows the player setting a short 
shot off against an opponent. The player 
has just gathered the ball in after a dribble 
and is about to take off for a one-handed 
push shot. 


Illustration 15—The take-off. The ball has 
been placed in the right hand as the player 
starts his jump. 
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Illustration 16—The high jump and the push 
shot. 


The Pivot Shot 


Illustration 17 shows the fake by use of 
the head as well as of the ball to pull the 
defensive man out of position. 


Illustration 18—After the fake, the player 
has reversed and bounced the ball. This il- 
lustration shows the start of the hook shot. 
The ball is held in the right hand and the 


arm is straight. 
Illustration 19 shows the full arm swing. 


Illustration 20—Note the full arm swing as 
the ball is thrown lightly toward the basket. 


Fake and Dribble 


Illustration 21—Note the player has just re- 
ceived a pass and is watching the defensive 
man. 
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Illustration 22 shows the fake, the step to 
the side to pull the defensive man out of 
position. 


Illustration 23—The start of the dribble. 
Note the first step gets the dribbler’s body 
between the defensive man and the ball. 


Illustration 24—After gctting past the defen- 
sive man, the dribbler picks up speed. 








the floor by using his fingers and by hav- 
ing his arm push and give as the ball 
bounces off the floor. We want the player 
to use the low dribble when pressed by 
the defense and to use the high dribble 
when in the open because it is faster. 

The drill shown in Diagram 6 is used 
in an effort to teach the boy to dribble 
and not look at the ball. We blindfold 
the player and have him dribble low. A 
player stands on each side line of the court 
and these players yell “stop” as the boy 
stops and catches the ball. He is then 
turned around and started back to the 
other side of the court. 

Another drill which is used to develop 
cleverness in changing hands and in han- 
dling the body while dribbling is shown in 
Diagram 7. 

The player X starts his dribble in the 
figure 8 manner as indicated. He starts 
with his right hand and is made to change 
his hand at each arrow. 

The fake-and-dribble-around drill which 
is diagrammed in the shooting drills is 
taught by having the player fake with the 
same foot, and always directly to the side, 
that he puts forward to go around the 
guard. 

(To be concluded in the December issue) 


Team and Coach Co- 
operation in Basketball 


By Howard Kitchen 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, Texas 


4 XO me, the most important phase of 
coaching, whether it be football, 
basketball, baseball, or any game 

using a group of boys, is producing a spirit 
of co-operation between the players and 
between the coach and players. I know 
what my readers perhaps are thinking, and 
I used to think the same thing. As long 
as I go to the best coaching schools, read 
the leading literature published from time 
to time on plays that are sure to score, 
what else do I need, providing I have the 
boys? 

Well, I found that what I needed more 
than anything else was not necessarily the 
set plays that time and practice would 
perfect, but the development of a sense of 
individual responsibility in each boy, 
group responsibility throughout the entire 
squad, and a realization of the responsi- 
bility of the coach. 

Our boys must be made to realize the 
truth in the saying that, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” They must 
be shown that team work and co-opera- 
tion from the student manager on through 
to the coach, is the only road to success, 
and that petty jealousies among them will 
inevitably ruin the morale of a team and 
spell defeat. They must be willing to ac- 
cept the decisions of the coach as the best, 
and not heed the criticisms or suggestions 
made about one boy or another by over- 
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enthusiastic friends or parents. 

I was fortunate in having had last year, 
a group of boys who accepted individual 
responsibility. I tried to show them that, 
whenever any one boy broke training, fell 
down in his subjects, o1 tried to out-score 
another boy, he was not only depriving 
himself of the pleasure of playing basket- 
ball but that he was falling down on a job 
that had been entrusted to him by his 
coach and his school. The choice to ac- 
cept this kind of an attitude was left to 
the individuals. 

I think that one of the greatest handi- 
caps which the coach has to overcome in 
developing team play is creating group 
responsibility, and that certainly covers a 
lot of territory. I want my boys to believe 
that the boys sitting on the bench are just 
as important to each gamte as the boys who 
play thirty-two minutes, for they are the 
ones that furnish the group competition to 
keep the so-called first string players 
where they are. Above all else, I want 
them to know that they are ready when 
I need them most. The coach who has 


his boys believing that the five on the floor 
are the best five regardless of who they 
are, will always have group responsibility 
in spite of what someone else in the com- 
munity may have to say to them 

In addition to creating a responsibility 
on the part of the individuals and a group 
responsibility, I try to get over to my boys 
the coach’s responsibility. We coaches 
know the hearts and the psychic qualities 
of the boys probably better than any other 
person, and yet we seldom take time to 
realize this. I used to be guilty of getting 
my squad together before a ball game, and 
giving them that old fight talk, thinking 
that this was the proper approach in get- 
ting them ready for the game, and during 
the game if they made a mistake, I be- 
lieved that they should be told about it, 
sometimes to the boy’s embarrassment. 
Finally, I came to the realization that they 
were only individuals like myself, and 
were capable of making mistakes. I re- 
alized, too, that if a boy wants to play ball 
enough to come out for a sport and then 
make the team, he certainly is ready to go 
when the whistle blows. I think, therefore, 
that it is my responsibility to instill the 
spirit of fun into the game, and to put 
across the idea that we can win as long as 
we are all for one and one for all. 

As a coach makes his pre-season plans 
for the coming basketball season, he should 
consider how he can best create an indi- 
vidual responsibility on the part of each 
boy, a responsibility on the part of the 
group as a whole, and should analyze his 
own responsibility to the individuals and 
the group so that the season will be one 
of co-operation. 


A Review of the Funda- 
mentals That Contribute 
to Championship 


Basketball 


By George McElroy 
High School, Carson City, Nevada 


4 NAHE natural thing for basketball 
players to do when they have the 
ball is to score. Likewise, when a 
team does not have the ball, the players 
try to prevent the opponents from scoring. 

The most successful coach often will be 
the one most careful in cultivating in his 
men the natural desire to score and in 
giving the proper help and instruction to 
men on his squad willing and eager to exert 
themselves even more in keeping the oppo- 
nents from shooting baskets. 

The most effective offense and defense 
are those which have been acquired natu- 
rally by players through the experience of 
playing together for a long period of time. 
It is the policy of the best teams to refrain 
from developing any team offense or de- 
fense until the players are well grounded 
in basketball fundamentals. A team with 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Football Offense in the Colleges 


The Far West 


IAGRAM 1 shows a pass from a 
short punt formation that has 
been used successfully on the 


West coast. The ball is snapped to 3 who 
fakes to give it to 2 and then to 4. Three 
drops back and passes to 2. Four blocks 
the defensive right tackle and 7 blocks the 
defensive right end. One blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle and 9 blocks the defen- 
sive left end. Six, 8 and 10 block the 
center part of the line. 

Diagram 2 shows a shovel pass from a 
spread formation. The ball is snapped 
back to 4 who passes forward to 3. Five 
blocks the defensive right end in and 6 
blocks the defensive right tackle. Nine 
leads the play around the defensive right 
end. 

In Diagram 3, the fullback 3 receives 
the ball from the center, drives forward 
and gives it to 2 who laterals to 4. Four 
runs to the right and passes deep to either 
end. One blocks the defensive left end. 


Rocky Mountain Region 


In Diagram 4, the ball is passed to 4 
who drops back and shoots a quick pass 
to the left end 5 on the line. Three goes 
to the left and receives a lateral from 5. 


in 1938 
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AST year in the November issue 

of this publication, basic plays 
from different sections of the country 
were presented. This year a few out- 
standing p'ays are assembled, called 
outstanding in the games in which they 
have been used. It is impossible to 
give a detailed idea of the offense em- 
ployed in the approximately ten thou- 
sand colleges, universities and prepara- 
tory schools that play football. A 
glimpse, however, of the plays in this 
article and the one that follows on 
Offense in the High Schools will show 
the trend in 1938 football offense. 














DIAG. 3 


After passing to 3, 4 goes out to the left 
and receives a lateral from 3. Six blocks 
the defensive right tackle, 7 and 8 block 
the defensive right guard, 9 and 10 block 
the defensive left guard and 2 blocks the 
defensive tackle. 

In Diagram 5, the ball is snapped back 
to 2 who pulls the old statute of liberty 
play. Four takes the ball from 2, fades 
back to the right and passes to either 1 or 
11. Six and 8 block the defensive right 
guard, 7 pulls back and blocks the defen- 
sive right tackle. Nine pulls out and blocks 
the defensive left tackle. Ten blocks the 
defensive left guard and 3 crosses over and 
blocks the defensive left end. 

In Diagram 6 the fullback 3 receives the 
ball from center. He fakes to 4, drops 
back and passes either to 5, 2 or 11. The 
tail-back 4 blocks the defensive left end, 1 
blocks the defensive left tackle, 10 blocks 
the defensive left guard, 6 blocks the de- 
fensive right guard and 9 comes out of the 
line and blocks the defensive right tackle. 

From a single wing to the right, as 
shown in Diagram 7, the ball is snapped 
to 3 who fakes into the line and hands the 
ball to 2 who laterals to 4. Back 1 checks 
the right end. The right end 11 goes 
toward the safety and freezes him. The 
left end goes down five yards and then cuts 
at a 45-Jegree angle to get back of the 
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lett defensive halfback. Four makes a 


long pass to 5. 


The Southwest 


In Diagram 8, the ball is passed to 4 
who fakes to 3 and then drops back and 
passes to 3 who has gone wide. Six blocks 
the defensive right tackle, 7 the defensive 
right guard. The center 8 pulls out and 
blocks the defensive rizht end, 9 blocks 
the defensive left guard, 10 blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle and 2 blocks the defen- 
sive left end. 

Four receives the ball from center, as 
shown in Diagram 9, and runs to the right 
and passes to 1, who has cut out and then 
down the field about twenty yards. Six 
blocks the defensive right tackle, 7 and 9 
block the defensive right guard. Eight 
pulls back and blocks the defensive right 
end, 10 blocks the defensive left guard, 2 
blocks the defensive left tackle and 3 blocks 
the defensive left end. 


The play on which the hidden-ball play 
is built up is shuwn in Diagram 10. Two 
swings around behind his interference. His 
stance is as follows: He is facing left, and 
reaches up under center for the ball. His 
right foot is up under center, his left foot 
is parallel with the line of scrimmage. His 
first step is a pivot on the left (back) foot 
and he steps directly back on his right. 
This allows the guards to swing out be- 
tween him and the line of scrimmage. It 
gets him behind his interference quickly 
and not too deep. 

It is important that the left guard lock 
his right foot behind the center’s left foot 
with the right knee extending behind the 
center’s left leg so as not to telegraph the 
hidden-ball play when it is pulled. 

Six blocks the defensive right tackle, 8 
blocks the defensive right guard. Ten 
blocks the defensive left guard, 11 and 1 
block the defensive left tackle, 3 and 4 
block the defensive left end, and 5, 7 and 
9 lead the play around end. 

In Diagram 10A, 2 reaches up for the 
ball under center. The left guard locks 
his leg with the center, his right knee ex- 
tending behind the center’s left leg and 
his right hand on his thigh. At the snap 
signal, the left guard steps directly back 
with his right foot and receives the ball 
from 3, who whips it from the center’s 
hands to the left guard’s right hand. (This 
makes it a backward pass.) The left guard 
now holds the ball lengthwise, up the cen- 
ter’s left leg with his right hand and arm. 
This hides the ball entirely. It is very 
important that the left guard place his 
left knee on the center’s left foot, as this 
prevents the ball from being dead because 
his knee is not upon the ground. He leans 
to his right against the center. The right 
guard and right tackle drive in toward 
center as does the left tackle to hold the 
center up and also to help hide the ball 
behind the center’s left leg. 

Two, after placing the ball in the left 
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guard’s arm and hand, spins around behind 
his interference as if he had the ball. One, 
3, 4 and the left end pass up their assign- 
ments and all run straight to the right side 
line with 3 behind them and hidden by 
them. The referee should not know when 
the play is to be pulled. If he can be 
drawn to the side line, the defense will be 
pulled there. The referee is an important 
part of the play and the play should suc- 
ceed if he too can be fooled. 

As shown in Diagram 10B, it is impor- 
tant that the right tackle does not come 
around for the ball to receive it from the 
hider, the left guard too quickly. He 
counts five slow beats and then comes 
around and gets it from the left guard and 
goes down the left side line. The center 
and right guard cut down field straight, 
as shown in the diagram. This play has 
been timed and five beats allow the de- 
fense to be fooled and drawn to the right 
side line. The left guard, of course, is 
eligible to carry the ball as he is the sec- 
ond man to receive it, but the play is 
much more effective if the right tackle 
comes around and earries it as shown in 
the diagram. 

If there is a left-handed guard available, 
the ball may be hidden from both sides 
without danger of a fumble. 


The South 


In Diagram 11, the ball is snapped to 
the tail-back 4, who drifts back to pass. 
Three drops back as though to protect the 
passer, then blocks the defensive left end. 
Four fakes a pass, then carries the ball 
around the defensive left end. Six blocks 
the defensive right tackle. Seven blocks 
the defensive right guard. Ten blocks the 
defensive left guard and 1 blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle. The center 8 goes 
through for the secondary and 9 and 2 
lead the ball-carrier around the defensive 
left end. 

Diagram 12 shows a screen pass used in 
the South. The ball is snapped to the tail- 
back who drifts back rapidly. The offen- 
sive line 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 allow the defen- 
sive line to charge through and then slide 
along to the right on the scrimmage line. 
The two offensive ends 5 and 11 go down 
the field as if they are going to receive a 
forward pass. Back 3 delays, then drifts 
to the right and receives a forward pass 
between the two lines. 


In Diagram 13, the ball is passed to 2 
who fakes to 4 and then gives it to the left 
offensive end. Five carries the ball around 
the defensive left end. One blocks the left 
defensive end. Three fakes in and then 
goes around the left defensive end as per- 
sonal interferer for the ball-carrier. Six 
blocks the defensive right tackle. Seven 
and 8 block the defensive right guard. 
Ten blocks the defensive left guard, and 11 
blocks the defensive left tackle. Nine pulls 
out of the line and goes between the de- 
fensive left tackle and the defensive left 
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end with the tail-back 4 for interference. 


The Missouri Valley 


In Diagram 14, the ball is passed to 4, 
who fakes to the fullback 3 with a half 
spin, goes to the right and gives the ball 
to the wing-back 1 who has delayed. One 
carries the ball around the right defensive 
end. Three pretends that he has the ball 
and drives inside the defensive right end. 
Two blocks the defensive right end in. 
Five blocks the defensive right tackle in. 
Six blocks the line-backer. Seven and 8 
block the defensive right guard. Ten blocks 
the defensive left guard and 11, the right 
offensive end, blocks the left defensive 
tackle and then goes down to block the 
safety. The right offensive guard 9 pul's 
out of the line and leads the play. 

Diagram 15 is a mouse-trap play from 
a kick formation. The ball is passed to 
the fullback 3 who fakes to 2, then spins 
around and carries the ball between the 
two defensive guards. Four fakes to his 
right as if he is to run interference for 2. 
One blocks the defensive left tackle out. 
The left offensive end, 5, blocks the defen- 
sive right tackle out. Seven and 8 block 
the defensive right guard. Nine goes 
through and blocks the right line-backer 
and 10 goes through and blocks the left 
line-backer. The left offensive tackle 6 
pulls back and blocks the defensive left 
guard out. 

Diagram 16 shows a forward pass play 
that has been successful in the Big Six. 
The ball is passed to 4, who steps back to 
his right and forward passes to 2. The 
left offensive end 5 blocks the defensive 
right end; 6 blocks the defensive right 
tackle; 7 and 8 block the defensive right 
guard, and 10 blocks the defensive left 
guard. Nine pulls out and blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle and 3 blocks the defen- 
sive left end. 


The Big Ten Conference 


Diagram 17 shows a boot-leg play used 
in the Big Ten. The tail-back receives the 
ball from center and fakes a reverse to 1, 
then drives off-tackle with the ball. Two 
and 3 hesitate, then 2 blocks the defensive 
left end out while 3 leads the play. 

Diagram 18 shows a shovel pass to the 
tail-back. The ball is snapped to 3 who 
drops back and shovel-passes it to 4. One 
and the right offensive end take the de- 
fensive left tackle in. The right offensive 
guard takes the defensive left end out. The 
left offensive guard and 2 lead the ball- 
carrier. 


The Middle Atlantic Section 


In Diagram 19, the ball is snapped to 3, 
who fakes to 1. Eight and 4 go to the 
short side to carry out the deception. 
Three spins again and gives the ball to 5 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Are College Athletics Commercial 
and Is it Necessary to Subsidize 
Athletes to Produce a 
Winning Team? 


By John L. Griffith 


college athletics, especially football, 

has been and is being highly commer- 
cialized and that the winning teams are 
made up of subsidized athletes. Let us 
agree at the start that all college athletics 
at which gate admissions are charged are 
commercial. In many cases, however, they 
are commercial in the same sense that the 
colleges, the churches, the art galleries, and 
the public libraries are commercial, that is, 
it costs money to conduct any or all of 
these organizations or institutions and it 
costs money to conduct college athletics. 
Let us agree further that, in some institu- 
tions (in our judgment a very few), an 
undue emphasis is placed on the profit 
motive. To allege, however, that college 
athletics in general throughout the country 
are conducted in a spirit of venality is 
analogous to saying that all bankers are 
corrupt because some have abused their 
trust, all industrialists mistreat their em- 
ployees because some have been known to 
pay starvation wages and all politicians 
are grafters because some buy votes with 
public money. There are some one thou- 
sand institutions above high school rank in 
the United States and fully 90 per cent of 
these senior and junior colleges conduct 
their football operations annually at a loss, 
yet these institutions year after year pro- 
mote intercollegiate football. 

The critic who deals with college football 
in its generalities and alleges that college 
football is conducted for commercial rea- 
sons and that the winning teams are in- 
variably made up of paid players does not 
have in mind the 900 so-called small co!- 
leges whose teams, playing annually before 
but a few spectators have to supplement 
their gate receipts with money derived 
from other sources. Rather, those who 
point the finger of suspicion at the colleges 
have in mind the large universities that 
possess huge stadia, that have taken in 
large sums of money at the gate and that 
have won consistently over a long period 
of time. Further, before going farther 
with this discussion, let it be noted that 
those who have indicted eollege football 
invariably fail to name the institutions 
that allegedly have adopted illegal prac- 
tices, have practiced hypocrisy, and have 


I: is frequently suggested that our 
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been animated chiefly by the lust for 
profit. With this in mind, the writer has 
made a study of the football and athletic 
situation at the University of Minnesota 
and presents herewith the findings. Minne- 
sota was selected, first, because it is the 
fourth largest university in the United 
States; and second, because its football 
teams have over a period of forty years 
won consistently. 

The enrollment figures for the years 
from 1934 to 1938 are proof of the state- 
ment that Minnesota is a large university: 


Men Women Total 


ee 9,653 6,756 16,409 
ee eee 10,698 7,537 18,235 
ae 11,589 8,446 20,024 
RAR 12,351 8110 20,461 


Second, as to Minnesota’s standing in 
the football world: For the years 1934, 
"35, °36, and ’37 her teams have won 29 
games, lost 3, and tied none. They have 
scored 844 points to their opponent’s 166. 
During the present season to date, Octo- 
ber 27, 1938, they have won 4, lost none 
and have scored 45 points to 13 for their 
opponents, all against top-ranking teams. 

In the Big Ten Conference of which 
Minnesota is a member, her teams have 
won 61.87 per cent of their games with 
Conference rivals, thus ranking second in 
the percentage column. During those 
forty-two years the Gophers have scored 
an average of 15.58 points per game, lead- 
ing all of its Conference rivals in offense 
and ranking second defensively with an 
average of 8.143 points per game that her 
opponents have scored against her teams. 

Proselyting and Subsidizing. Has Minne- 
sota won its games with players recruited 
from distant states or with men who were 
paid to play on the varsity teams? As 
regards the first point, a summary of the 
football squads for the last five years may 
be illuminating. 

Residence of Football Players 


Number actually 


participating Living in Outside of 

in games Minnesota Minnesota 
1934-35........ 37 7 
1935-36........ 36 31 5 
1986-37........ 46 41 5 
1937-38........59 55 4 
1938-39........ 63 57 6 


The out-of-state players during these 


years were from the following states: 
1934-35, 3 from Wisconsin, 1 from Wash- 
ington, 1 from North Dakota, 1 from 
South Dakota and I from Illinois. 

1935-36, 1 from Wisconsin, 1 from 
North Dakota, 1 from South Dakota, 1 
from the upper peninsula of Michigan, and 
1 from Ilhnois. 

1937-38, 1 from Wisconsin, 1 from Ohio, 
1 from the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and 1 from South Dakota. 

1938-39, 1 from upper peninsula of 
Michigan, 1 from Iowa, 1 from Ohio, 1 
from Wisconsin and 2 from South Dakota. 

A summary of these figures reveals that 
only three players in these years came 
from other than border states, namely | 
from Washington, 1 from Ohio, and 1 from 
Illinois. In each case there was a very 
legitimate reason for those students at- 
tending the University of Minnesota and 
in no case did the student go to Minne- 
sota as a result of the activities of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota alumni or any per- 
son connected with the university. 

It should also be noted that the student 
body of the University of Minnesota as a 
whole is made up of men and women from 
every state in the Union and from many 
foreign countries. 

It might be added that all of the Con- 
ference universities have scholarships that 
are available to athletes and non-athletes 
alike. In no instance, however, has any 
member of the athletic department had 
anything to do with the distribution of 
scholarships. In other words, there are 
no athletic scholarships in the Big Ten 
Conference. It is significant that in the 
vear 1937-38 not a single athlete at the 
University of Minnesota received a schol- 
arship of any sort. 

In each of the Big Ten institutions loan 
funds have been created to serve the inter- 
ests of needy students. A student may 
not have credit at the bank but he does 
have credit with the Loan Fund Commit- 
tee if he can demonstrate to the satisfac- 
tion of the members of this committee that 
he is needy and worthy. Last year (1937- 
38) nine men who are listed as athletes 
horrowed a total of $358.00, some of which 
has already been paid back to the uni- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Football Offense of 1938 in 
the High Schools 


Alabama 


N Alabama, the Notre Dame system 
| is used in nearly 80 per cent of the 
high schools. Diagram 1 shows an 
end-around play from short punt. The 
ball is passed to 2 who fakes to 3 and 
gives it to 11 who goes around the left end. 
Diagram 2 is a check on the reverse and 
is most effective against a hard charging 
guard. The ball is passed to 4 who fakes 
to 3 as he runs wide. The left guard and 
center avoid hitting the right defensive 
guard and go for the two line-backers, as 
shown in the diagram. The quarterback 
(2) comes across for a good angle block 
on the charging defensive right guard, a 
count or two before the left half spins back 
through the gap which is a large one if the 
assignments are properly carried out. The 
left defensive guard is carried to the out- 
side by the right guard and tackle. The 
right end checks the left defensive tackle 
and the left tackle moves the right de- 
fensive tackle out. The left end and right 
halfback lead the play. 


Arizona 


The play shown in Diagram 3 is usually 
used after a reverse has been played sev- 
eral times with 4 handing the ball to 1. 


On this play, 4 fakes the ball to 1 who 
fakes possession of it and runs as on the 
previous play. After 4 fakes the ball, he 
holds it on his right hip, slows down and 
straightens up. Good acting on the part of 
4 is necessary. Two is trying to hit the 
defensive end at the time the fake is taking 
place. The play has worked successfully 
inside or outside end and on one oceasion 
inside tackle. 


Arkansas 


In Diagram 4, back 4 receives the ball 
from center and fakes to 3 who continues 
to the left. Four, preceded by the left 
guard, then goes through the line inside 
the defensive tackle. One blocks the de- 

















fensive left end out. The right end and 
2 team on the defensive left tackle, turn- 
ing him out. The right tackle and guard 
team on the defensive guard opposite. The 
left end fakes at the defensive tackle oppo- 
site and then goes through for the secon- 
dary. 
Michigan 

In Diagram 5, the ball is snapped to 3 
who carries it to the right, then laterals 
to 4 and goes on to block the defensive 
left end. Two fakes to take the defensive 
left end and rushes into the open to receive 
the pass from 4. One hurries across the 
line of scrimmage and goes down field as 
if to receive a pass. 

The left end checks the defensive right 
tackle for one count, then hurries down 
field. The left tackle blocks the right de- 
fensive guard. The guards protect the 
passer. The right tackle blocks the left 
guard. The right end blocks the left tackle 
for three counts. 


District of Columbia 


The ball is snapped to 2 who fakes to 1 
driving into the line, then gives it to the 
right end. The left end takes the defensive 
tackle in and 3 blocks the right end in. 








DIAG. 2 
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Four and 8 lead the play. The line blocks 
as indicated in Diagram 6. 


Florida 


Diagram 7 shows a pass from a short 
punt formation. The ball is snapped to 1 
who fakes to 2 and then passes over the 
line to 5 who stops about five yards down 
field. If the pass is completed, 5 gives the 
ball to 11 who has delayed two counts on 
the line. Eleven runs down field and may 
lateral to 3. After the pass, 10 goes for 
the safety. This play requires much timing. 


Georgia 


In Diagram 8, a quick reverse 2 to 1 is 
shown. Three takes the end out. Four 
takes the defensive halfback. Seven takes 
the line-backer. Two follows 1 down field 
in a position to receive a lateral. As 1 is 
tackled by the defensive left half, he 
throws a lateral to 2 who continues down 
field until stopped by the safety. Two 
then tosses a lateral to 4 who goes over 
for a touchdown. 

The play was used in a game this year 
between Boys High of Atlanta and Georgia 
Military Academy of College Park. 


Illinois 


An inside tackle play with a reverse of 
the field from a short punt formation is 
shown in Diagram 9. The timing of the 
play is most important. The left tackle 
goes through and drives the defensive cen- 
ter beyond the opening from behind. The 
ball-earrier 3 cuts to his left as this block 
is made. The men all block as indicated. 
Two takes the left defensive end, one 
blocks the left defensive tackle out. 


Indiana 


Diagram 10 shows a play which has been 
popular and successful in Indiana for some 
time and is again scoring touchdowns this 
year for several schools. The play exe- 
cuted as shown is unlike most spinner 
plays in recent years, in that many of the 
coaches feel that the decoy should be 
moving towards the defensive man inside 
of whom the play is to be run. This theory 
is sound and reasonable and is successful 
in that it is natural for a high school boy 
to relax and let-up a little when he thinks 
the play is going away from him and, as 
in this instance, it becomes an easier 
assignment for the end to handle the tackle 
alone. Against teams that play the tackle 
to the inside, the offense reverses the 
blocking and drives the tackle in and runs 
the same play outside. 

The ball is passed to 3 who spins and 
goes inside tackle. The end takes the 
tackle out. Two takes the end out. Ten 
gets the defensive center and 1 goes for the 
defensive half. Eight goes through to 
block the defensive fullback. 
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Kentucky 


Diagram 11 shows a boot-leg play that 
depends on cross-blocking. The right end 
blocks the guard in and 2 takes the tackle 
out. The ball is passed to 4 who fakes to 
1 and then drives through the hole be- 
hind 3 and the guard. The right guard 
must go behind the end and block the de- 
fensive fullback. The left side of the line 
fakes blocking to force the defense to the 
outside and goes down for secondary 
blocking. 


Louisiana 


Diagram 12 shows a forward-lateral to 
the right. The ball is snapped to 4. He 
fades quickly to the right, taking advan- 
tage of 3’s blocking, then throws a forward 
pass to the right end, who has taken three 
steps forward and three to the right and 
is facing the passer. The right end laterals 
to 1 who also has faded to the right. One 
travels as far as he can and then may 
lateral to 2 who has followed 1 down field. 


Maine 


In the off-tackle play shown in Diagram 
13, 1 and the right end block the tackle 
in. Two and 3 take the defensive end out. 
The two guards pull out of the line to 
block, the left guard taking the defensive 
half, the right guard blocking the fullback. 
The ball is passed to 4 who cuts inside the 
defensive left end then goes out. 


Maryland 


Diagram 14 shows a screen pass from 
the Warner double-wing formation, as 
used by Allegany High School, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 

The right end and 1 block the defensive 
left tackle in. Back 2-blocks out the 
opposing left end. Back 4 takes the ball 
from center, backs up three steps (five 
yards back of scrimmage line) and throws 
a short forward pass to 3 just before he is 
ready to turn in off tackle. After forcing 
the defensive right tackle to go around 
him, the left end goes across directly at 
the defensive left half, as though he were 
going out for a pass, then blocks the half- 
back out after the pass has been made. 
The threat of a forward pass holds the 
backers-up and other defensive backs in 
their positions, thus making the blocking 
for the left guard 8 and left end 5 easier. 
The linemen are also more easily blocked, 
as they expect a pass play. The left, or 
running tackle, is the personal interferer. 


Minnesota 


In Diagram 15 the ball is snapped to 4 
who fakes to 3 then drives inside the de- 
fensive right tackle. Two and 1 block the 
right tackle out. The right end blocks the 
defensive center and 9 leads the play. Back 
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3 continues around end and is in position 
to receive a lateral from 4. 


Mississippi 


This mouse-trap play shown in Diagram 
16 is quite successful against a six-man 
line, especially when the right guard is 
charging in fast. This play is not good 
against any other defense. The timing 
element of the spinner back 1 and the 
blocking back must be perfected. The 
blocking back 2 must delay one count after 
the ball is snapped to make his block most 
effective on the guard. The ball is snapped 
to 1, who fakes to 3 then gives it to 4. Two 
traps the right guard as indicated. 


Missouri 


Diagram 17 shows an end-around play. 
A forward pass is made from 4 to 5 after 
4 has faked to 1 who starts a count early. 
Five delays one count while 2 and 3 both 
delay two counts before carrying out their 
assignments. Four must be sure to block 
the defensive right tackle after giving the 
ball to 5. 

Diagram 18 shows one of the old, yet 
consistently gaining, plays of football and 
is used with slight variations by almost all 
teams in the St. Louis district. It requires 
good blocking, hard running guards and a 
ball-carrier that can use his interference. 
The right end and wing-back 1 use a high- 
low block on the defensive tackle with the 
end the low man. The outside tackle 
blocks the defensive guard. The inside 
tackle and center stop the other guard. 
The short-side end checks the other tackle 
and then goes down the field for the safety 
man. The strong-side guard pulls out and 
cuts in to stop the first man into the hole. 
The short-side guard follows the lead 
guard and takes the second defensive 
player who comes into the hole. The quar- 
terback 2 blocks out the defensive end and 
the fullback 3 may help on the end or go 
down field to block. The halfback or ball- 
carrier follows his interference and cuts in 
or out after he passes the scrimmage line 
according to the play of the defensive 
secondary. 


Montana 


From a deep punt formation as shown in 
Diagram 19, 4 receives the ball and fakes 
a kick going so far as to swing his foot up. 
He passes to 2 who fakes a block at the 
tackle, then goes out into the flat zone. 
Three fakes a block to the right and then 
goes to his left fast for a lateral. The ends 
must go down exactly as under a punt, 
running hard. Six takes the backer-up 
on his side after the bull is passed or if he 
is within three yards of the line of scrim- 
mage. 

There is an element of danger in this 
play. The responsibility rests with 3 who 
is a lateral receiver or potential tackler. 
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Nebraska 


Diagram 20 shows a reverse 4 to 1. 
Back 1 runs in front of the 4 back. Three 
takes the tackle out and 5 takes the center 
in. Two and 8 lead the play. This play 
works well against a charging tackle and 
if 4 starts to the right, the shortside tackle 
may be pulled across more easily than if 
4 hesitates and cuts back. 

The play shown in Diagram 21 has been 
used very successfully at Albion, Nebras- 
ka, High School. Four receives the ball 
straight back, steps into a spin and hands 
it to 3, who cuts inside tackle and then 
swings wide. The right halfback 1 leads 
the play and blocks the center. The quar- 
terback 2 puts a strong shoulder block on 
the defensive left tackle. The left end 5 
fakes a flanking block on the tackle and 
goes down field to take out the halfback. 
The center checks the fullback and the 
right end 11 rushes down to take care of 
the safety man. 


New Jersey 


In the inside tackle slant, shown in Dia- 
gram 22, 11 and 1 take the tackle out. 
Nine and 10 take the guard in. Back 2 
blocks the defensive end and 3 goes di- 
rectly through the hole to block the full- 
back. Four receives the ball, takes one 
step and then starts inside tackle. 

Diagram 22A shows a variation of the 
off-tackle slant with slightly different 
blocking. Eleven must take the tackle in 
alone and 1 must take the end in. The 
ball is snapped to 4 who drives in giving 
the ball to 2 who goes around end. The 
success of this play depends on the end 
being taken out of the play and on the 
faking of 4. These plays work well against 
a slashing end or against a team that 
masses to stop a tackle play. 


New Hampshire 


In Diagram 23, the ball is snapped to 2 
who spins, fakes to 4 as he goes into the 
line. Two hands the ball to the left end 
who runs wide. The fake to 4 is intended 


to draw the line-backer in close and permit. 


1 to get an outside block on the defensive 
left end who has been sucked in by the 
play. This play is very effective after the 
fullback has been gaining ground by a 
trap on the defensive right guard. If the 
defensive left tackle is easily handled, the 
right guard may swing wide and go down 
the field. 


New Mexico 


In Diagram 24, the line shifts to the 
right with back 2 going into the line from 
a short punt formation. The left end 
shifts into the backfield. With a pass any- 
where back of the line permitted, 1 spins 
and fakes to 3, passes to the right end who 
may lateral to the left end (Diagram 
24A). 
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North Carolina 


In Diagram 25 a pass from the Notre 
Dame shift to the left is shown. The 
ball is passed to one who gives it to 4 
The guards pull out to take the defensive 
right tackle and end while 2 and 3 take 
the defensive left tackle and end. Four 
passes to one of the receivers. 


North Dakota 


The play shown in Diagram 26 is espe- 
cially effective if a team has a tall, fast 
end. The ball is snapped to 4 who starts 
to the right. Two, 3 and 1 go to the right 
making the play appear an around-end 
play. Four passes to 5. 


Ohio 


The play shown in Diagram 27 is based 
upon the fact that a forward pass may be 
made anywhere behind the line of scrim- 
mage. A team with a good off-tackle play 
finds this play very valuable. The success 
of the play depends upon the ability of the 
offense to make the play appear like any 
other off-tackle smash. The ball is passed 
to 4 who runs two or three steps as in the 
regular off-tackle play. One, who normally 
on the off-tackle play together with the 
end blocks the defensive tackle, fakes a 
block and runs three steps down field 
turning to the outside. Two sweeps wide 
getting in position for a lateral. Three 
runs as he would on the off-tackle play 
and blocks the end out. Four passes to 1 
who laterals to 2. If the secondary is 
shifted to stop this play, it is often very 
easy to spot the left end 5 in mid-field and 
break 1 down the field to receive a lateral 
from him. 


Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma it is not unusual for forty 
or fifty passes to be thrown in a game. In 
this play (Diagram 28) the ball comes 
from the center to the tail-back 4 who 
half spins and carries it in between the 
defensive right tackle and guard following 
2. After he is through the line, he cuts out 
and when about to be tackled by the half- 
back laterals to 3 who has in the mean- 
time partially blocked the defensive right 
end and gone down the field. Back 3’s 
faking past makes the defensive tackle and 
right end have a tendency to come straight 
across and thus the tackle is easily trapped 
by the linemen. This play is diagrammed 
against a seven diamond, but, of course, 
is very effective against a 6-2-2-1. 


Pennsylvania 


In Diagram 29, the tail-back 4 receives 
the ball from center on a slight lead. After 
running parallel to his line for four steps, 
he cuts sharply back to his left, hitting 
the hole between the defensive left tackle 
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and end. The fullback 3 helps the quar- 
terback 2 set up the end, and immediately 
after the quarter hits the end, he veers 
sharply to go after the defensive left half. 
The left guard goes through after the 
defensive center against a six-man line. 
Against a seven, he stays in and blocks the 
man in front of him, who would be the 
guard. The center and inside tackle then 
take the defensive center. 


Rhode Island 


Diagram 30 shows a triple pass from the 
double-wing. The ball is snapped to 3 who 
takes one step back, then drives into the 
line passing the ball to 2 laterally with the 
left hand and under the right hand and 
arm. Three continues on to help the cen- 
ter 7 work on the guard. Two pivots on 
the left foot to receive the ball from 3 
then gives it to 4 who goes off-tackle. In 
the blocking, 8 takes the end out, 1 and 
11 block the tackle in and 6 leads the play. 


South Carolina 


The play shown in Diagram 31 is from 
a short punt. The fullback 3 spins, faking 
to 2 who takes out the defensive left end. 
3ack 1 drives inside tackle to take out the 
defensive fullback. The right end goes 
down for the left half. The right guard 
and right tackle turn the left guard in. 
The center blocks the defensive center. 
The left guard pulls out and traps the left 
defensive tackle. The left tackle blocks 
the right defensive guard. The left end 
checks the right defensive tackle for two 
counts and then blocks the right defensive 
half. 


South Dakota 


In Diagram 32, back 3 receives the ball 
and starts into the line. As he passes 2, 
he hands the ball backward to him. Two 
laterals to 4 who swings around end. The 
guard 8 pulls out and goes down field. 
One blocks the defensive left end and 11 
takes the tackle. 


Tennessee 


Diagram 33 shows an off-tackle from a 
double wing-back formation with two tail 
backs. When possible, the fullback takes 
out the end alone leaving three men for 
interference. When the defensive left end 
is hard to take out, the strong-side guard 
helps the fullback. The ball is snapped to 
2 who goes off-tackle with the two guards 
and left half 4 leading the play. One and 
11 take the tackle in and 3 takes the end 
out. 


t Washington 
In Diagram 34, the ball is snapped to 3 


back who fakes to 1, completes a spin and 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Making Football Interesting 


to the Spectators 


7 cce-nannapes the hue and ery is being raised that 
college football is uninteresting because it is 
devoid of long passes and long runs while profes- 
sional football is interesting because some of the 
games have resulted in large scores. This propa- 
ganda is not new. As pointed out in the January 
1938 issue of the ATHLETIC JouURNAL, back in 1933 
teams representing thirty of the largest universities 
in the country scored an average number of points 
per game as follows: Ten Eastern teams 15 points; 
ten Middle Western teams 14 points; and ten Pacific 
Coast Conference teams 18 points. Last year these 
same thirty university teams scored an average of 
points as follows: East, 22 points; Big Ten Confer- 
ence, 18 points per game; and Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, 17 points per game. In other words, accord- 
ing to the figures thus presented, the thirty teams 
in question on an average scored more points per 
game in 1937 than they did in 1933. This does not 
indicate that the game is becoming more and more 
a defensive game. 

Enough illustrations might be presented from 
games already played this year to show that the 
defense does not have all the edge. For instance, 
Syracuse University on October 15th scored three 
touchdowns in the last quarter against a strong Cor- 
nell team. Many other similar illustrations might 
be cited. : 


As regards the charge that the spectators do not 


like the college game, attention might be called to 
the fact that the attendance at the games so far 
this year is far ahead of the attendance at the half- 
way mark last year. Bernie Biernian has always 
stressed the running game. In his Purdue game, 
for instance, the Minnesota quarterback called for 
only one pass and yet in the four games so far 
played 200,000 people have witnessed what the 
propagandists would have us believe is an uninter- 
esting style of football. Charlie Bachman, and 
Fritz Crisler were both trained in the old conserva- 
tive school of football. However, when their teams 
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met early this fall 82,000 spectators turned out to 
enjoy the spectacle. Those who insist that the spec- 
tators do not enjoy college football have not taken 


the trouble to study the attendance figures. After 
all, the colleges and high schools are not attempting 
to put on a show to increase the size of the gate. 


Line Play 


INCE the majority of spectators at a football 

game see the spectacle as a whole, and especially 
watch the backs, which means that the linemen very 
often go unheralded and unsung, we feel moved to 
say a word about those who constitute the forward 
walls, namely the linemen. 

Mr. George Trevor in the very interesting article, 
‘‘TImpact—The Very Essence of Football,’’ in the 
October 15th issue of the Harvard A.A. News, 
makes the following observation regarding play 
in the line. 

‘*Maybe it’s just as well that spectators can’t 
hear the impact of those colliding lines, each weigh- 
ing about 1300 pounds, or listen to the defensive 
wing-back grunt as a blocker sloughs him amid- 
ships, shoulder lunging and legs driving. It is not 
a pleasant sound. If you belong to the war era 
generation, you can’t forget the snarling grunt of 
the bayonet thruster as he drove the gleaming point 
into the straw stuffed dummy and twisted it around. 
Football is like that, without the knife!’’ 

A man who has never played football might find 
it difficult to believe that the linemen get any fun 
out of the game. However, there is a thrill to be 
found in matching one’s strength, agility, and in- 
telligence against an opponent. If a tackle by out- 
maneuvering his opponent is able to move him to 
one side, thus permitting a back to make five yards 
through the hole, naturally such a tackle has a glow 
of satisfaction over a job well done. When a line 
stops a goal-line play and perhaps saves the game, 
every man who participated in the play gets about 
the same kind of a thrill as does the back who 
tackles a runner in the open. Football technic has 
improved in recent years and in our judgment the 
greatest improvement has been found in the play 
of the forwards. A man can no longer make a team 
just because he is big. Many a 220-pound guard or 
tackle has been decisively outplayed by a 175-pound 
opponent. The fact that many are not qualified to 
appreciate the fine play of the men in the line does 
not mean that the tackles, guards, and centers do 
not love the game fully as much as the backs and 
ends do. 

After reading Mr. Trevor’s very picturesque de- 
scription of the impact of colliding lines, one might 
improperly assume that the serious injuries in foot- 
ball occur in the scrimmage line. Such, however, 
is not the ease. When a ball-earrier traveling eight 
yards a second collides head-on with a tackler who 
is moving at the same rate of speed, it is easy to 
understand that there is more danger of injury in 
the resultant impact than there is when a tackle 
charges into a guard who is less than a yard away 
from him in the line. The most serious injuries in 
football result when a player, in making a low 
tackle, is hit on the side of the head by the knee of a 
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runner at the moment when the runner in question 
raises his knee in full stride. 


Football Injuries and Fatalities in 
the High Schools and Colleges 


i wes most comprehensive study of football fatali- 
ties that occur annually in the educational insti- 
tutions of the country is the one which has been 
conducted by the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation starting back in 1931. Since 1932 Dr. Floyd 
Hastwood, now of Purdue University, has made 
annual surveys on football fatalities. The follow- 
ing excerpts from Dr. Eastwood’s 1937 report will 
be of interest to the coaches who are asked from 
time to time whether football fatalities are increas- 
ing or decreasing. Dr. Eastwood reports that last 
year showed, 

(1) Lowest fatality toll since 1931. 

(2) The 1937 fatalities were divided as follows: 
Sandlot, 3; Athletic Club, 2; High School, 13; 
College, 0. 

The greatest percentage of deaths occur dur- 
ing the fourth week of October, the third 
week of October, and the second week of No- 
vember. This conclusion is based on figures 
from 1931 to 1937. 

23 per cent of the fatalities in 1936 and 1937 
occurred during the first fifteen minutes of a 
practice, scrimmage or game. 

(5) Most of the fatal injuries have been to play- 
ers between the ages of 16 to 18. 

(6) Most of the fatalities occurring in Pennsyl- 

vania, New York, and Illinois. 

Dr. Eastwood’s Committee recommends that no 
school should play football unless the following are 
present: 

a. An experienced coach in playing and coaching. 

b. Well-turfed practice and game facilities. 

e. Good quality and well-fitted equipment. 

d. Medical service immediately available at prac- 

tice and scrimmage periods. 

e. Doctor present on the field at all games. 

f. Provision for free care of all injuries. 

While there have been 92 fatalities in high school 
football from the years 1931 to 1937 inclusive, it is 
encouraging to note that there were only 13 deaths 
in 1937. During the same seven years, there have 
been 21 deaths due to college football but in 1936 
there was only one fatality and, as previously re- 
ported, none in 1937. A study of this report would 
indicate that the school and college principals, 
coaches, athletic directors and team physicians have 
been making progress in the matter of removing 
unnecessary hazards from this personal contact 
game. 


(3) 


(4) 


Let’s Look at the Record 


ie this issue, the Department of Athletics at the 
University of Minnesota tells what is done with 
the money taken in at football games and what aid 
the Minnesota athletes are given by the University 
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or the Athletic Department. Since it is frequently 
suggested that the large universities that have win- 
ning teams must use their football profits with 
which to hire athletes, we decided that it might be 
well to ask some of the large institutions that 
through the years have been winning their share of 
the games to make the facts public. Minnesota was 
selected first because it is a large university and, 
second, because its teams for more than a quarter 
of a century have won very consistently. 

We hope that some of the smaller colleges, both 
those that have carried on their football activities 
at a profit and those that annually finish the year 
in the red will send us facts on which to base similar 
articles which we will be glad to run in the future 
issues of the JouRNAL. 

We have repeatedly suggested that not all big 
business men are crooks and small business men 
honest and vice versa and by the same token we 
maintain that many of our largest universities that 
earry on their football successfully are above sus- 
picion as are most of the educational institutions in 
this country. 

By presenting the facts concerning the University 
of Minnesota we do not wish it to be implied that 
other similar institutions may not have as clear a 
record as Minnesota. We hope to present the facts 
concerning others sometime in the immediate 
future. 


Let the Buyer Beware 


HE old motto, ‘‘Let The Buyer Beware’”’ char- 

acterized business ethics a few generations ago. 
Today the reputable business houses and manu- 
facturing concerns not only strive to produce and 
sell honest merchandise but further, they guard 
their reputations jealously. A certain well-known 
retail store has the reputation throughout the coun- 
try of selling quality merchandise and standing 
back of everything sold. This store may charge a 
bit more for the goods sold over its counter than 
other stores but the housewives are willing to pay 
an additional dividend for the knowledge that the 
goods bought are all that they are claimed to be. 

A coach remarked the other day that since he 
knew that he was not qualified to judge the wool or 
worsted content of a sweater, he confined his pur- 
chases of knitted goods to such manufacturers as 
those in whom he had implicit confidence. It is 
comparatively easy to sell a 14 carat medal with 
the buyer thinking that he is buying an 18 carat 
article and it is entirely possible for an unscru- 
pulous manufacturer to sell a wool sweater for a 
worsted sweater if he is that kind of a dealer. 

We will not knowingly accept an advertisement 
to be run in the Arutetic Journat if the manufac- 
turer is not honest with the buyers. Since we rare- 
ly, if eyer, hear of complaints on this score about 
any of the concerns whose names appear in our ad- 
vertising columns, we are led to believe that the 
coaches have found that they can depend on the 
honesty, integrity and square dealing of the leading 
manufacturers whose products are advertised 
monthly in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
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A Study of the Correlation of 
Fatigability, Mental Ability and 
Scholarship Among High School 

Football Players 


By Elmer W. Weber 


Francis Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 


HIS study is the outgrowth of an 
[ise that Dr. M. T. Eaton, of In- 

diana University, had regarding 
physical fatigue and mental abilities. For 
sometime he has wondered whether or not 
there was some relationship between phys- 
ical fatigue and mental abilities. When, 
therefore, the writer decided to make this 
study, the 1937 Reitz High School football 
squad was chosen as subjects. 


The Problem 


Purpose—The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to determine whether or not 
there is correlation between physical 
fatigue, mental ability and scholarship 
among high school football players. 

Value of the study—Many people have 
observed that high school football players 
are very tired after practice. If this study 
should reveal that physical fatigue, men- 
tal ability and scholarship are highly cor- 
related among football players, the schol- 
arship and mental ability would be an im- 
portant factor in selecting the team. How- 
ever, if there is a low correlation between 
mental ability, scholarship and physical 
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Figure 2 
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fatigue, then the selection of the team 
can not be determined by individual men- 
tal ability and scholarship. 

Limitations—The subjects were forty 
high school football players from F. J. 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana. 
These boys were from the sophomore, 
junior and senior classes. The time allot- 
ted to the physical experiment was the 
time for testing physical fatigue before 
and after practice for five consecutive 
days. The time allotted to testing was 
limited chiefly because of the demand upon 
thé time of the experimenter and the sub- 
jects by school work and football practice. 
The fatigue was tested in the muscles of 
the right forearm. 


Experimental Conditions 


Experimental Materials—The materials 
consisted of one large room, a table ten 
feet long, forty-eight inches high and 
thirty-six inches wide. Screwed on the end 
of the table was a small metal pulley. A 
piece of strong, non-stretchable window 
rope, drawn through the pulley. At one 
end of the rope was a twenty-two-pound 
weight, at the other end was a wide 
wooden handle. From the pulley to the 
handle the rope was twenty inches long. 
A drawing of this is shown in Figures 
1 and 2. 

The mental ability tests consisted of 
Terman’s Group Test of Mental Ability 
for Grades 7-12. These tests were given 
to the subjects in a regular classroom, 
conducted and scored according to the in- 
struction manual accompanying the tests. 

The scholarship records were obtained 
from the permanent records in the office 
of the high school principal. 

Subjects—The subjects were forty high 
school football players in the sophomore, 
junior and senior classes of F. J. Reitz 
High School, Evansville, Indiana. The 
high school has an enrollment of 1250 
students, consisting of boys and girls from 
rural and urban homes. 

Methods of Procedure—At the begin- 
ning of the physical experiment the boys 
were shown the physical equipment by the 
writer. A sketch of the materials is shown 


in Figures 3 and 4. The subjects were 
given the following instructions: 

(1) Before getting dressed for football 
practice report to the experimental room 
in your civilian clothes. 

(2) Lie flat on your back on the top 
of the table so that your right hand may 
grasp the handle when the rope is taut. 

(3) Pull the weight up from the floor 
with your right arm until your right hand 
touches your right shoulder. 

(4) Repeat the exercise, keeping the 
elbow firmly on the table, until you can 
no longer successfully complete the ex- 
ercise. 

After the boys had completed the ex- 
ercises they were instructed to dress for 
football practice. After football practice 
they were to report to the experimental 
room in their football uniforms for a repe- 
tition of the exercises described above. 
This time upon completing the exercises, 
they were to take their showers and dress. 
This procedure was done until each of the 
forty boys had done the experiment five 
times before and after football practice. 


Results 


The results are based upon the num- 
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Figure 3 
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THE 6|ficiah 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


TO BE A WINNER 


Basketball games are won by fast, sure footwork—and the Ball-Band “Official” 
has just what it takes to make flying feet even faster and surer. The “Official” is 
scientifically designed to meet every condition of basketball play—to prevent 
slipping and sliding—to lessen interference, stumbling and falling—to give 
players perfect foot support and foot comfort. Many important advantages not 
found in any other basketball shoe are included in the features listed on this 
page. Read them over, and then consider what it would mean for your team 
to have the added help that “Official” shoes can give in providing the 


sure-footed, energy-saving speed that wins games. Write for full particulars. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


319 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 






THESE OUTSTANDING SHOES 


BAND 


THE RED BALL IDENTIFIES 















and 21 other 
BIG FEATURES 


1. Special Ball-Band last. Narrow shank 
and heel; ample tread at ball; no 
crowding at toe: proper girth meas- 
urements. 

2. Brown sole, non-marking, molded with 
sharp, even edges in a special sure- 
traction pattern. Edge raised to cush- 
ion the foot — corrugated to prevent 
slipping. 

3. Sole is self-cleaning — does not glaze 
over dirt and wax and become 
slippery. 

4. Pivot block—sole extra-thick under 
big toe joint— prevents buming of 
feet — and provides added wear. 

5. To lessen interference and stumbling, 
the toe strip is made of thin but extra 
tough, non-marking rubber. 

6. Non-absorbent ‘‘Super’’ ventilated 
cushion insole. 

7. Built-in arch support for added comfort. 

8. Snug fit—supports foot, lessens tiring. 

9. Light weight but sturdy. 

10. Ventilating eyelets at shank and toe. 

11. Outside saddle for added support. 

12. Inside and outside back stays for add- 
ed strength. 

13. Special high-quality black duck up- 
aes 3-ply 3 and vamp where 
the extra strain comes. Parallel stitch- 
ing greatly strengthens vamp. 

14. High-grade loose duck lining for flex- 
ibi ag coolness, comfort and longer 
wear. 

15. Eyelets set back from toe —can lace 
tight without cramping toes. 

16. Superior nickel eyelets (grommets) 
ousanaler anchored. 

17. Comfort-style lace 
ters on top toes. 

18. Ton m fomeed to lie —— felt 

© prevent wrinkling, Ppin 
and chafing. . 

19. Spat loops for holding tongue in 
place. 

20. Duck counter sewed to lining — no 
wrinkles. 


21. Special quality tubular laces. 


stay prevents blis- 
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weight up before and after football prac- OD dinidcvnieedanneads 17 104 
tice. The following statistical summary The Number Of Times Weight Was Pulled 14 ........---++eee2202 15-10 103 
was compiled from the information which Up Before and After Practice OD ckesddionceaennenes 17 102 
can be found from Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4. OD ixnceeanorent eee kwad 16 103 
DF ic cngaeveratiinawasets 17 100 
Sn ee reer arere amrer 16 100 
| | | 10 
*B | tA B eS A B A B A | B A | {tD Pe Pere ee ere 16 = 
—— commaree DP cteuets onseesepeeewns 17 99 
1)| il 9 14 10 10 9 11 10 13 11 | 10.8 9.8 | 1. , ee heer ee 17 99 
2} 9/ 7/11] 9] 11 | 10/11 | 9 | 11 | 9 | 106/104] 2 Saale 16 98 
3 9 6 13 10 11 11 13 12 13 13 | 10.8 | 10.4 A 9 eh ans 17 98 
4; 19 16 18 17 17 16 21 18 22 16 | 19.4 | 16.6 | 2.8 ee ” 07 
5 9 9 11 9 9 9 12 10 12 11 10.6 9.6 | 1. . Te ae eee 17 Jd 
6| 15 14 16 17 17 15 19 17 By 18 | 16.8 | 16.2 6 Se Firs Soa HR ose 15 100 
Towers £1 8) £) Fi Fi wi eel 4 ae 18 94 
8 8 10 10 10 13 11 15 13 12 13 | 11.6 | 11.4 2 -— | 17 93 
9 4 4 2 2 6 5 5 4 6 7 4.6 4.4 = 27 Serre ryT fs. ete oe ee a 99 
10 | 13 12 12 10 11 10 13 12 14 9 | 12.6 | 10.6 | 2.0 | Re eee rarer re er er 15-0 ™ 
11 6 4 9 5 6 5 5 8 8 | 10 | 68) 64) 4 re rere re ee 17 92 
12; 15 16 17 15 15 17 21 17 22 17 | 18.0 | 16.4 | 1.6 ee ee rere 16 88 
mini simiswini| o| ©] i] | wi) me] e618 St 15-10 88 
14 6 4 7 6 6 5 7 7 5 4 6.2 5.1/1.1 ER errr err cara 3 
15 | 12 11 14 12 13 12 17 12 12 11 13.6 | 11.6 | 2.0 SE Sepa Cer tee 17 . , 
mi 3 13 11 9 12 10 9 11 10 9 | 10.6 | 10.4 2 BS Bh AWees ees oo resses 17 86 
17 | 10 8 11 11 11 9 11 11 11 9 | 10.8 9.6 | 1.2 SAREE RR Pieces rere 17 84 
18 |} 19 15 15 18 17 20 20 18 21 18 | 18.4 | 17.4 | 1.0 et oon wae 16 80 
19 | 10 8 13 13 18 21 12 9 11 10 | 12.8 | 12.2 6 5 81 
20 | 12 9 20 17 12 8 12 8 13 9 | 13.8 | 10.2 | 3.6 Ogos ka ge cela Gna ei wibr acer 18 6 
21/ 17 | 138 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 13 | 154/146] «8 ae eee 16 76 
22/| 16 | 14 | 13 | 10 | 15 | 14 | 14 | 17 | 16 | 14 | 148 | 138] 1.0 Seep RRR IN 15-9 73 
23 | 1l 11 12 10 17 12 15 9 12 11 le 18 69 
24) 13 13 13 19 20 19 22 16 19 12 | 17.4 |} 15.8 | 1.6 5 ; 26 
25 | 17 16 20 17 17 14 16 14 15 12 | 17.0 | 14.6 | 2.4 MP oo id 6 wa8's dia oa ore en eae 18 é 
26 9 10 10 9 12 10 18 12 14 13 | 12.6 | 10.8 | 1.8 
27 | 13 11 16 18 16 14 20 20 16 13 | 16.2 | 15.2 | 1.0 TABLE 3 
28 5 5 5 6 5 4 3 2 5 4 4.6 4.2 A : 
29 | 12 12 9 11 10 10 10 9 10 8 | 10.2 | 10.0 2 : 
30 | 10 9 9 7 10 8 9 8 9 9 9.4 8.0 | 1.4 Scholarship 
31 16 16 16 10 14 10 11 10 8 6 | 13.0 | 10.4 | 2.6 
misi!i4ié6i7i7!]¢6/1|et?7t2t7iI il 631|14 a _— 
33/ 8| 6] 6| 6] 6| 5] 7| 7] 7| 9] 68| 66| 2 Rank — te 
34 | 12 11 13 13 13 12 14 13 12 10 | 12.8 | 10.8 | 2.0 ead cana aes 1 3.10 Ju 
35 | 12 10 12 10 11 9 12 10 12 10 | 10.8 9.8 | 1.0 . ere rere 2 2.92 Sophomore 
36; 9| 8 | 10 | 10 | 10] 10] 9] 8 | 8 | 7] 92] 86| 6 a 3 254 Junior 
37| 6| 5| 9] 8] 8] 7] 9] 8| 9| 8 | 82] 72/10 4 Sa Salen 
38/10 | 10/11 | 9/11 | 9 | 10 | 8/11 | 9 |106| 90/16 dee eeeees ea 
39 | 14 11 15 12 16 13 16 14 17 14 | 15.6 | 12.8 | 2.8 ee ere cee o 2.45 Sophomore 
4o| 12 | 7 | 15 | 11 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 10 | 14 | 10 | 130] 100 | 3.0 “Tae 6 241 Junior 
©  gnseavdie 7 2.33 Junior 
*B Before Practice. | aa 8 2.27 Junior 
3 ya cg f ll bef. d aft ti — Oe 9 2 26 Junior 
tD Average Difference of pull-ups before and after practice. “Salad 10 9 95 Sophomore 
TABLE 2 5 ar 15-10 109 eee 11 2.08 Sophomore 
Mental Ability FR eee Re 19 107 12 ....--+:. 12 206 Sophomore 
so S| ke ae ee 16 105 13 ......... 13 2.04 = Junior 
Se ae 16 i: pile euiinaiicdincs s+ +0 2: oS) oe ae, weeererees 14 200 Junior 
Da hakeheencnes oe 17 3 eee aeeeresceery 16 eS eer rrre 15 2.00 Junior 
Diidaneteteld whe s'k'ed o> ox 16 ere rere 15-10 8 FS ere 16 1.96 Junior 
ER Se 16 Ak ES ree ree 15 oe 17 1.96 Junior 
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IF IT’S “WILSON” 
it’s out in front 


@ It’s a leader’s job to sense the way the wind blows. Only in 
that way can he keep ahead of the game—and provide sports 
equipment that leads the field in every way. Wilson accepts that 
obligation. Therefore you find the “Wilson” name on sports 
equipment that is out in front—the kind that gives you every- 
thing that is newest not only in playability and service but in 
style as well. See your Wilson dealer or write for catalog. 
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Wilson Indestructo Last-Bilt Basketball, the first 
100% round ball. Perfect balance. No wobble. Perfect 
rebound. Outlasts ordinary basketballs two to three 
times. Good for a whole season’s regular play. Easily 
cleaned after each game. See your Wilson dealer. 
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_ ae 31 1.58 Senior ar 17 
errors 32 1.54 Junior err 16 
Se 33 1.53 Sophomore 17 ...... 17 
eee 34 1.50 Freshman ee 16 
___ Ee . 35 1.48 Junior ae 16 
TD neces ate: ae 1.46 Sophomore 20 ...... 17 
WY. Bieuckahe 37 1.35 Junior Beever 17 
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Grades are determined in the following 25 ...... 15 
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TABLE 4 OP vaavios 18 
a: asus 17 
Combined Chart of Age, Intelligent Fao 17 
Quotient, Grades and Average Fatigue 36 ...... 16 
ae eueae 18 
Average 38 ...... 16 
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ee 16 116 3.16 1.0 OP. wénne's 18 
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1.88 10 TABLE 5 
2.26 1.0 
1.96 1.2 Statistical Summary of Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 
2.33 14 
1.27 10 Standard 
2.27 6 Source of Data Mean Deviation Range 
2.08 A Table 1— 
2.41 1.0 Physical Fatigue 1.90 914 .2-3.6 
2.45 2 Table 2— 
2.00 16 Mental Ability 96.70 10.86 69-116 
1.67 2 Table 3— 
1.26 1.0 Scholarship ... 1.28 436 1.26-3.16 
oa ge The coefficients of correlation between 
135 9 mental ability and fatigue was found to 
1.90 10 be —.324; between scholarship and fatigue 
1.58 2 was —.037; between mental ability and 
206 9 scholarship was .401; the multiple correla- 
1.54 16 tion of fatigue with mental ability and 
2 46 16 scholarship held constant was 339. These 
1.65 14 coefficients of correlation are product-mo- 
1.83 28 ment coefficients computed by the corre- 
1.78 20 lation table method. 
2.25 4 Judging from the data of this study 
1.96 28 there is very little if any correlation be- 
1.64 28 tween mental ability and fatigue, but what 
2.92 20 little there is, is negative. The correlation 
1.65 6 between scholarship and fatigue is prac- 
2.04 9 tically zero. The coefficient of correlation 
1.83 4 between mental ability and scholarship is 
1.69 6 A401. This is not significant. This, in all 
1.26 30 probability, is due to the fact that the 
2.00 18 football players do not apply themselves 
1.53 8 to the best of their mental abilities in 
1.63 11 classrooms. 
2.54 24 The multiple correlation of fatigue with 
1.50 36 mental ability and scholarship is 339. The 
1.46 2.6 coefficient of alienation (K = \/ 1—1) is 
1.48 2 94. Subtracting this from 1 the predic- 
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COLORFUL STYLIZED BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 


COLOR is all the rage; COLOR steps up your game; COLOR steps up your gate; and—it's 
COLOR that packs ‘em in. Discard drab uniforms. Dress up. Snap up your team with 
Goldsmith Stylized Colorful Uniforms. The special Goldsmith Basketball Catalogue illus- 
trates and describes new styles, new color combinations for Goldsmith basketball uniforms. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


for NOVEMBER, 1938 
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2_ th 4 Zz cussed question of fa- 
#1 L_~Repe tigue among athletes is here- 
, with presented in the study 
Witt of Coble 5 made by Elmer Weber on 
the football players of his 
+ school. The names of the 
players have been omitted. 
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ars samt 
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Figure 4 
ber of times the individual pulled the TABLE | Per ne rrer rere TS 16 104 
weight up before and acter football prac- OD cviccntnsddcapeeeenane 17 104 
tice. The following statistical summary The Number Of Times Weight Was Pulled 14 .......-++++00ee200: 15-10 103 
was compiled from the information which Up Before and After Practice DD prnccedsvesdantenane? 17 102 
can be found from Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4. BE, ca, Susrakcard ahaa we soe 16 103 
PPT oT Tt 17 100 
<== a —=—— ———— PR rere oe 16 100 
| | | | | 19 16 100 
*B + A B A B A B } A B A B A tD eee es ee ee ee kT - ee 
ats Mee 5 aie Cie Scine ade Soe Mies re! RR mer TT li 39 
1; 11 | 9 | 14 | 10 | 10 9 | 11 | 10 | 13 | 11 | 108} 98/1. / Sree ress e 17 99 
2|9|/ 7/1 9/11 | 10] 11 9 | il 9 | 10.6 | 10.4| .2 pps 16 98 
3| 9 | 6 | 13 | 10 | 11 | 11 | 13 | 12 | 13 | 13 | 108) 104) 4 gg 17 98 
4} 19 | 16 18 17 =x... 21 18 22 16 | 19.4 | 16.6 | 2.8 -:yelghoeaate ae alta tata a Q7 
5| 9] 9) 11 | 9] 9) 9 | 12 | 10 | 12 | 11 | 106) 96 | 1. On caindawod vues cuneee 17 97 
6; 15 | 14) 16 ya 15 19 17 17 18 | 16.8 | 16.2 6 BE i hinteewagasneenwe 15 100 
ETRE TEES ISTE SR eRe se fh! Le ee eee eee 18 94 
8| 8 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 13 | 1 | 26] 13 | 12] 23) 16/14) 2 2S 17 93 
9 4 4 2 2 6 5 5 4 6 7 46| 4.4 | 2 [re ee oe : po 
10 13 12 12 10 | ll | 10 13 12 14 9 | 12.6 | 10.6 | 2.0 » ee ene Serre ee toe 1o-0 Jt 
ll | 6 4 9 5 | 6) 5 5 8 8 | 10 | 68/| 64) 4 | SEP wrrrrete 17 92 
12| 15 | 16 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 17 | 21 | 17 | 22 | 17 | 180|164)16 9 gQ i, 16 88 
13} 11 8 11 10 =) 8 9 11 11 10 | 10.6 9.6 | 1.0 —eo 15-10 R8 
TR SPCR eee IRE Ce Ce Le oe ee sieeeete : re 
15 12 | ll 14 12 13 12 17 12 12 11 | 13.6 | 11.6 | 2.0 RARE, rarer year eer 17 
16| 11 | 13 | 11 9 | 12 | 10} 9 | 11] 10] 9 | 106|104|] 2 (A 17 86 
17/10 | 8/1] 1|i1|] 9/1] 1) 1] 9 |} 108) 964/12 gy, 17 84 
8 | 19 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 17 | 20 | 20 | 18 | 21 | 18 | 184/174] 10 Ber 16 30 
19 10 8 | 13 13 | 18 21 12 9 11 10 12.8 | 12.2 | .6 5 1 
20 | 12 9 20 17 | 12 8 12 8 13 9 | 13.8 | 10.2 | 3.6 — Pee 18 6 
21| 17 | 13 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 13 | 154/146] .8 CRORES. 16 76 
22/ 16 | 14 | 13 | 10 | 15 | 14 | 14 | 17 | 16 | 14 | 148] 13.8 | 1.0 all CREAN 15-9 73 
23 | 11 11 | 12 10 17 | 12 | 15 9 | 12 11 13.4 | 10.6 | 2.8 — ee ee 18 69 
24 | 13 13 13 19 | 20 | 19 | 22 16 19 12 | 17.4 | 15.8 | 1.6 5 | = oF 
25 | 17 16 20 17 | 17 | 14 | 16 14 15 12 | 17.0 | 14.6 | 2.4 Me Sh daar encase bers 18 ) 
26; 9 | 10 | 10 9 | 12 10 18 12 14 13 12.6 | 10.8 | 1.8 
27| 13 | 11 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 14 | 20 | 20 | 16 | 13 | 162 | 15.2 | 1.0 TABLE 3 
2%/ 5| 5| 5] 6| 5| 4] 3/ 2] 5] 4] 46) 42] 4 ssa 
29 | 12 12 | 9 1) 10 | 10 | 10 | 9 10 8 | 10.2 |} 10.0] .2 e : 
30 | 10 9; 9 10 | 8 | 9| 8] 9 9 9.4 | 8.0| 14 Scholarship 
31 16 16 16 | 10 | 14 | 10 11 10 | 8 6 | 13.0 | 10.4 | 2.6 
32; 8} 4] 8| 7] 7] 6| 8] 7] 7| 74] 76| 62] 1.4 soils tani Class 
3/8|6/|6|6|6| 5|7| 7/ 7] 9| 68| 66| 2 Reok — ieee 
34 | 12 11 13 13 | 13 | 12 14 | 13 | 12 10 | 12.8 | 10.8 | 2.0 2) acmamenes 1 0.10 Ju 
35 |} 12 | 10 12 10 | ll 9 12 | 10 | 12 10 | 10.8 | 9.8 | 1.0 . i EPwererene rr 2 2.92 Sophomore 
36 | 9 8 | 10 10 | 10 10 9 | 8 8 7 9.2 | 8.6 | 6 2 he 3 2.54 Junior 
37, 6 | 5| 9| 8| 8| 7{/ 9] 8|] 9] 8] 82] 72] 10 5 4 248 Junior 
38 10 | 10 | Il 9 11 | 9 10 8 | 11 | 9 |106); 9.0) 1.6 4wseeeeess ss payee . 
39| 14 | 11 | 15 | 12 | 16 | 13 | 16 | 14 | 17 | 14 | 156 | 12.8 | 2.8 Dr davenesce 5 245 Sophomore 
40| 12 | 7 | 15 | 11 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 10 | 14 | 10 | 13.0 | 10.0 | 3.0 “ora 6 241 Junior 
“ a = - _ rae 7 2.33 Junior 
*B Before Practice. ae oa 8 2.27 Junior 
tA After Practice. 99 : 
tD Average Difference of pull-ups before and after practice. QD osseeeeees 9 ~ 2 Junior 
OW ateeaiomas 10 2.25 Sophomore 
TABLE 2 5 15-10 109 «I C..--- ese: 11 2.08 Sophomore 
Mental Ability ee a eee 19 107. 12 ..-----:- 12 2.06 Sophomore 
a a eR meee 16 105 13 ...-. 0. 13 204 = Junior 
rib idasinidamaiinad 16 RE Pee 15-10 105 14 ........- 14 2.00 = Junior 
eaten cbanndhihnestian 17 BR eR eeerrerret 16 105 15 .......-. 15 200 Junior 
Diidassapeveaisesseensa 16 Se TEP cccdedsiwoadensdepe ss 15-10 i eer: 16 1.96 Junior 
EER 16 BRE RO RE ee 15 res 17 196 Junior 
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It’s WILSON today in Uniforms 


IF IT’S “WILSON” 
it’s out in front 


@ It’s a leader’s job to sense the way the wind blows. Only in 
that way can he keep ahead of the game—and provide sports 
equipment that leads the field in every way. Wilson accepts that 
obligation. Therefore you find the “Wilson” name on sports 
equipment that is out in front—the kind that gives you every- 
thing that is newest not only in playability and service but in 
style as well. See your Wilson dealer or write for catalog. 


~~ Wilhhon 


Wilson Indestructo Last-Bilt Basketball, the first 
100% round ball. Perfect balance. No wobble. Perfect 
rebound. Outlasts ordinary basketballs two to three 
times. Good for a whole season’s regular play. Easily 
cleaned after each game. See your Wilson dealer. 
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The Newest Fashions 
In Players’ Uniforms 


Style and color combinations 
that meet the demand for show- 
manship in school, college and 
professional sports. Be sure to 
see the new Basketball Uniforms 
and Warm-up Ensembles. A fine 
range of smart designs and bril- 
liant color combinations. De- 
signed and tailored for free 
action, easy playing and wear- 
ability. See your Wilson dealer 
or write for latest catalog. 








The Newest Thing in Basketball Warm-up Ensembles 


WILSON SPORTING Goods. co. e@ Chicago, New York and other ining cities 


he I ERS 


for NovEMBER, 1938 








BS cia ele a 18 1.96 Junior ae 17 109 1.88 1.0 TABLE 5 



















































































































































































































































































































































































epee 19 1.90 Senior BS. wads 16 109 2.26 1.0 
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tion value is .06, enabling one, on the 
basis of this coefficient of correlation, to 
predict the fatigability of a football player 
from his mental ability and scholarship 
with an accuracy of only 6 per cent better 
than chance. 

On the basis of the data collected in this 
study and the analysis made of them, 
the following conclusions seem to be war- 
ranted: 

(1) The degree of fatigability was not 


dependent upon intelligence. 

(2) The degree of fatigability was not 
dependent upon physical stature. 

(3) Prediction of fatigability is only 6 
per cent better than chance, when based 
on mental ability and scholarship. 

(4) On the basis of this study there 
seems to be no necessity for further study 
in this field. 


Recommendations for Further Study 


The writer feels, however, that this 
study was not adequate upon which to 
base any definite conclusions. Following 
are several recommendations: 

(1) More subjects. 

(2) Use high school and college foot- 
ball players. 

(3) Allow more time for testing. 

(4) Devise means of testing fatigue of 
other parts of the body. 

(5) Test with athletes in other sports. 


Intramural Suggestions 


An Intramural Sports 
Handbook 


By Albert H. Salter 


Director of Intramural Sports 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


ITH the increased emphasis on 

W intramural sports in our schools 

throughout the country comes a 
great need for standardizing the methods 
of administration. I believe that this may 
be accomplished to some extent by an 
intramural handbook. 

During the past year I have been priv- 
ileged to visit and inspect the programs 
and facilities of more than thirty of the 
largest universities throughout the United 
States and Canada. It has been interest- 
ing to notice the part department hand- 
books play in organizing and standardiz- 
ing materials for student action. 

One weakness in the majority of the 
intramural handbooks that I have ob- 
served, seems to be the uninteresting 
make-up employed. Few students become 
interested in handbooks of any sort these 
days, especially in those of the customary 
fine print variety. 

We must recognize the value of photo- 
graphs. Pictures of facilities, individuals, 
awards and, above all, of team groups, all 
act as magnets to the eye of the casual 
observer. Further interest may be created 
by brief write-ups concerning the cham- 
pionship team, if that is the photo under 
observance, such as the members’ names, 
team records and so forth. 

The calendar, by-laws and other general 
rules of the organization should be in- 
cluded in a readable form. To make the 
booklet prized by the possessor, I have 
discovered that one of the most successful 
plans is to include material such as sim- 
plified playing rules for all sports included 
in the program. With the most necessary 
rules for these many activities, the hand- 
book becomes something valued by the 
student. I find students throughout the 
school habitually carrying the intramural 
handbook. 

Many other features may be included 
in the intramural publication, not the least 
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of which is a well-organized index. I have 
noticed a majority of the handbooks is- 
sued by the various schools use a table of 
contents. This is practically useless in 
this form of printed matter. Material 
must be in alphabetized form to be of the 
most value. 

The cover should be of flexible material 
so as to allow easy handling and fit the 
pocket. Many handbooks are issued in 
magazine size. I find a 3% inch by 51% 
inch size very handy. The back of the 
cover may announce the intercollegiate 
schedules, thereby attracting the interest of 
those not particularly interested in intra- 
mural sports. 

By a booklet such as the one described, 
information which must otherwise be se- 
cured or offered through posters, confer- 
ences, papers and so forth is made avail- 
able to the student. The program also be- 
comes more completely standardized with 
less chance or need for snap judgment or 
decisions by the director. 

In preparing for the following year, two 
handbooks may be cut up and pasted on 
letter-size paper so as to form one com- 
plete booklet. Throughout the year ques- 
tions, suggestions, and corrections will 
arise. These should promptly be noted in 
the margin of this pasted form, thereby 
simplifying the revised issue for the next 
year. 


Why Not More 
Intramural Sports? 


By Everett W. Green 


Hayes County High School 
Hayes Center, Nebraska 


S former coach and now superin- 
A tendent of Hayes County High 
School, I feel that I am in a posi- 
tion to elaborate a little on a theory which, 
I have believed for a long time, should be 
put into practical use by coaches and su- 
perintendents, a theory which last year I 
put into actual practice and it worked suc- 
cessfully. 

How nice it would be if all our athletes 
could be born stars. Yes, that would be a 
UTOPIA, but since they are not, why 
don’t we, as scientists in athletics apply 


something which is the next best thing to 
having star athletes born—train them and 
develop them. We are all agreed that the 
need in high schools, whether large or 
small, is for an athletic program which will 
give every boy in high school a chance to 
play, a chance to develop, a chance to show 
his “stuff,” so to speak. Yet, how many 
high schools can say that they have a pro- 
gram that meets those needs. 

“In smaller high schools, where there is 
only one coach, he does not have time to 
give all boys special attention, or some- 
times even give them any attention. In 
medium-sized high schools where there 
oftentimes is only one coach, the problem 
is even greater. 

In the winter especially, when the coach 
puts out a call for basketball candidates, 
thirty-five or forty boys put in their ap- 
pearance for practice. What is there to 
do? The most that a coach can use on his 
first and second teams is from twenty to 
twenty-five boys. The problem is then, 
what can be done with the rest of these 
boys when the squad is cut? 

Here is a plan that worked in Hayes 
County High School during the school year 
1937-1938. After two weeks of practice 
and the squad was cut, I organized an in- 
tramural league with the other twenty-two 
boys who were not included in the first 
division group. Out of this group four 
teams were organized. Each group se- 
lected a captain and a name. After that, 
I drew up a schedule and these groups met 
for one hour and sometimes a little longer, 
two days a week. One of those days was 
usually the night before a game when the 
squad-practice was short. If there were 
two games that week, then the two days 
before games were used for this league. 
Each time the league met, two games were 
played, giving every boy a chance at the 
game. A standing was kept on the bul- 
letin board after the games, to show where 
the teams were in the league. Enthusiasm 
ran very high, and all the boys stayed out 
during the entire season, whereas if they 
had been neglected, very few would have 
stayed out through the whole season. The 
one outstanding thing about this plan as it 
worked for me was that, as a boy devel- 
oped, I moved him to the squad-string, and 
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THE CONFERENCE —A 
popular priced shoe. Peg- 
top, reinforced extra qual- 
ity Canvas upper; padded 
tongue, sponge cushion 
heel, ‘“‘Posture Foundation,” 
positive-traction mold 

sole. 






















THE DRIBBLER — An eco- 
nomically priced shoe. 
Good quality canvas 
upper, sponge cushion 
heel, ‘Posture Foun- 
dation,” positive- 
traction molded 
sole. 


THE HOOPSTER—A mod- 
erate priced shoe. Peg-top 
reinforced, long wearing 
canvas upper. Special non- 
chafing tongue construc- 
tion. Sponge cushion 
heel, “Posture Foun- 
dation,” buff color 
positive-traction 
molded sole. 
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New Addition to the Hood Athletic Line: 


A SIX-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE. 
Sturdy canvas uppers, molded cleat sole, hard toe. 
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Registered trade-mark and made under U. S. 


canvas shoes by this label inside the shoe. 





Identified in 


F'v! minutes to play! Score, 32 to 32! That’s when you'll be thankful 
your team has basketball shoes with ‘‘Posture Foundation.” This 
special feature helps players maintain top speed and top power through- 
out the game. For “Posture Foundation” helps prevent that tired feeling 
in legs. Keeps the feet in normal position. Avoids the necessity of taping 
arches. And actually safeguards against flat feet! 

There are many other valuable features in Hood Athletic Footwear. 
They are light in weight and flexible, yet built for hard play. Perfect fit— 
to reduce the danger of chafing and blistering. Sponge cushion heel to 
guard against heel bruises. Outsoles with extra-sure floor grip to provide 
faster, safer footwork. Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 





Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Athletic Footwear Dept. A.J.3, Watertown, Mass. 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR-PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than the conven- 
tional Friction-Brake type. 






Approximately 66% lower price. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed by “Medart” 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















PRACTICAL SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL 


By Kurt W. Lenser 


University of Nebraska 
Six-Man Coaching Instructor 
1938 
Butler University Coaching School 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Coaching School 
Topeka 


Introduction by Biff Jones, Football Coach 
University of Nebraska 


A book on coaching football by a six-man 
coach who has coached the game for four 
years, with championship teams to his 
credit. 


Eighteen chapters in which every angle 
of football coaching is carefully discussed 
—Add this complete treatise to your library 
NOW! 


PRICE $1.25 


ORDER DIRECT OF THE AUTHOR 
KURT W. LENSER 
STRATTON, NEB. 
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moved back a boy who was slipping, there- 
by making all members of the squad work 
to hold their places. Almost all of these 
boys were fresh from the farm and rural 
schools and rarely had any of them touched 
a basketball. Each time these boys met, 
a marked improvement could be seen. Not 
only did these boys develop a small amount 
of basketball skill, but the idea of exercise 
did them a great deal of good. They 


otherwise would be prowling up and dow: 
the street. 

Athletic directors and superintendents 
need to try something like this if they ar 
not already following such a plan, because 
it helps remarkably in the physical educa- 
tion program. Then too, if we are to place 
so much emphasis on competition between 
schools, we should not neglect the boy who 
does not have a chance at the squad. 


The Physical Condition of 
Basketball Players 


By John B. Tracy 
St. Ignatius High School, Chicago 


EAR around tip-top physical con- 

y dition is necessary to a basketball 

player. The present game of 
basketball demands the finest type of 
mental alertness in a physically fit, well 
co-ordinated body. This cannot be ac- 
quired in a two-week period before the 
opening of the season; it must be a long- 
range process from the end of one season 
to the start of the next. Only a boy that 
is mentally alert and full of health can 
play high-class basketball today. Mere 
observance to ordinary health rules will 
keep a boy in excellent physical condition. 

Briefly, these rules ‘may be outlined: 

1. Nine or ten hours of sleep each night. 

2. Regularity of habits, that is, regular 
hours of sleep, study and exercise. 

3. Daily exercise of some nature, mod- 
erate enough to avoid extreme fatigue. 

4. Include in the diet daily an abun- 
dance of fruit and vegetables. 

Anything which will conflict with these 
fundamentals of good condition should be 
avoided. Strict adherence to these simple 
rules should be the goal of any boy who 
wishes to become not only a good basket- 
ball player but a good physical specimen. 
Upon this foundation of year-around 
physical condition, it is an easy matter to 
prepare for a long and strenuous season. 
Of course, there are special precautions 
that must be taken against conditions 
which are peculiar to the game of basket- 
ball. Special attention must be paid to 
the parts of the body which undergo un- 
usual stress during a basketball game, 
namely, the feet, knees, ankles and hands. 
Precautions must be taken against the 
fiercest enemy any basketball team must 
face, the common cold. 

Most ailments may be cared for by com- 
mon-sense treatment by each player him- 
self. This care may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Care of the feet: In the early part 
of the season blisters crop out on the ball 
of the foot. A daily painting with tinc- 
ture of benzoin will toughen the skin. 
This daily painting with benzoin will also 


act as a preventive of athlete’s foot. If 
the blister is excessively tender or covers 
as large area, a gauze pad taped tight to 
the foot will relieve the pressure until the 
skin hardens. 

Ingrown toenails: Toenails should be 
trimmed by cutting straight across or 
preferably, hollowing the middle slightly 
so that the edges protrude. The toe 
should be soaked in hot water for twenty 
minutes before trimming to soften the nail. 

Ankles: In a foreing, fast-breaking 
game the ankles must stand a lot of pun- 
ishment. The new shoe with the ankle 
brace, although more expensive, is well 
worth the money considering the protec- 
tion it gives the wearer. A_ basketball 
player should take exceptionally good care 
of his shoes. They should be put in the 
locker each night in such a way that they 
will dry out for the next day’s practice. 

Avoiding colds: A player will be given 
as much aid as is humanly possible to 
help him avoid colds. However, keeping 
free from colds is entirely in the hands of 
the player. It might be slick to go with- 
out a hat during the winter months but 
it indicates a definite lack of common 
sense. You will be given a Halliver oil 
capsule each night after practice. But 
Halliver oil will not prevent a cold unless 
the player actively co-operates. This co- 
operation should cover these points: 

1. Dry yourself thoroughly after your 
shower. 

2. Wear a hat at all times when out- 
doors. 

3. Take your shower immediately after 
practice each night. 

4. Make your shower a short, snappy 
hot bath followed by a cold shower. 

Only through constant care can a cold 
be successfully warded off for the length 
of the basketball season. The cause of 
much congestion in the head is the failure 
to dry the head and the nape of the neck 
thoroughly after a shower. If you are 
perspiring when you leave the locker room 
after your shower, a head cold may be 
easily contracted. A good hot shower 
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STOP and COUNT! 


The yardage your teams gained in the football games 


last year. 


How many did they lose in penalties? 

Get the Penalty Saver Illustrated Rule Book for every 
man on your squad and guard against unnecessary loss 
of yardage in your games this year. 

Read what the men say who have already provided their 


squads with copies. 


Settles Arguments Regarding Rules 


“It is our belief that the Illustrated Rule Book 
is a great help. Many discussions have arisen 
among the players concerning the rules, and 
each time the argument has been ended by the 
use of the picture. We think the books really 
help.” 

A. P. Vincent, 

Faculty Manager of Athletics, 
State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Penalties Prevented 


“Your 1937 Illustrated Football Rules Book 
has been of great help to our squad. I feel it 
has enabled them to play the game more intel- 
ligently and prevented many penalties.” 

Edward R. Cooper, 
Director of Athletics, 
Linden High School, 
Linden, New Jersey 


Effective and Economical Method of 
Teaching Rules 


“Your rules book is the most effective and 
economical method I have used in teaching the 
rules to the squad. The inexperienced boys find 
it particularly beneficial, due to the clearness of 
the illustrations.” 

F. G. Fox, 

Dept. of Athletics, 
Deposit High School, 
Deposit, New York 


Creates Interest in the Rules 


“We find your Illustrated Rule Book of im- 
mense value as it has created an interest with 
our boys and produced the necessary results due 
to its simplicity and briefness. I recommend 
this book very highly to high school coaches.” 

Jack Simmons, 
St. Francis High School, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Real Value to the Squad 


“Very clear and simple and of real value to 


a squad.” 
C. P. B. Jeffrys, 
Faculty Manager of Athletics, 
St. Georges School, 
Newport, R. I. 


Helpful in Physical Education Classes 


“Regarding your rule books, which I am using 
in teaching football in my Physical Education 
classes at Dwight Morrow High School, I can 
say in all sincerity that they are a very definite 
aid. Your illustrations and comments on the 
various fouls and violations are clear and I can 
recommend the rule books to all players and 
spectators alike for a better understanding of 
this great fall game.” 

W. J. Smith, Phys. Director, 
Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, N. J. 


Penalty Saver Illustrated Football Rule Book 
Compiled by 
PAUL SWAFFIELD (Eastern Football Official) 


AL McCOY (Football Coach, Colby College) 


Price Single Copy up to 11—25 cents each 


12 to 24 copies—20 cents each 


25 or more copies—15 cents each 
Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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after a work-out relaxes the muscles, but 
when a player prolongs this shower, there 
is a detrimental effect. At the first sign 
of a cold, report it to the coach so that 
immediate action may be taken to pre- 
vent its spread to the rest of the squad 
Steps may also be taken to lessen the 
severity of the cold for the individual. 





Many games have been lost because one | M - G I N £ A 


or more players have had to battle not 
only the opposition but also a cold that | 
was contracted through carelessness. | 
Nothing saps the energy and vitality of a | 
player like a common cold. 

We must also concern ourselves with | 
such things as floor burns, jock strop itch 
and boils. If neglected, any one of these 
dangers may cause a player to miss one or 
more games. 

Floor burns: Those burns are incurred 
through friction by falling and scraping 
the knee on the floor. They may be pre- 
vented by the use of knee guards but 
many players find that they bind and are 
burdensome. A burn should be thor- 
oughly washed with soap and water so as 
to remove any dust particles. Iodine or 
mercurochrome should then be applied. 





Jock strop itch: This is another indi- 
cation of carelessness on the part of the 
player. It is caused by failure to dry 
thoroughly after a shower, excessive 
sweating or by a tight or rough jock. A 
soiled jock strop will also carry this in- 
fection. It first appears on the inner side 
of the thighs and will spread over a great 
area unless measures to check its spread 
are taken immediately. The primary 
treatment lies in the education of the 
player. Clean equipment each night will 
prevent this infection. A player should 
need no urging to keep his equipment 
clean. Just as athlete’s foot may be pre- 
vented by drying the feet and the space 
between the toes very thoroughly, so may 
jock itch be prevented by drying the 
crotch well after each shower and wearing 
clean equipment at all times. 

Jock strop itch may be cured by wash- 
ing the infected area with soap and water, 
and liberally applying zine oxide ointment 
or ordinary corn starch. The jock strop 
should be well padded with cotton until 
the infection disappears. 

Boils: Immediately upon the appear- 
ance of a boil, sweets and sugars should 
be eliminated from the daily diet. Drink 
plenty of water. The infected area should 
he painted with iodine and the cause of the 
infection determined. A boil should not 
be given any amateur surgery, hence it 
is best to consult a physician immediately. 

You will find below a set of exercises 
which are to be used daily until the first 
game of the schedule. These simple ex- 
ercises are designed to strengthen those 
parts of the body which undergo the stress 
and strain of basketball. The complete 
set of exercises will not require more than 
five minutes each day. 
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PERFECT 
FLIGHT 


++... no stitches to pull out 
-.... no lacing to disturb balance 


+++. SO constructed that it outlives 
the average ball three to one 


e Impossible? Not for REACH. For 
years REACH has been out in front 
with new developments contributing 
to the speed and growth of basketball. 
Now REACH rises to new heights with 
the new CHANNEL SEAMED Sta-Tru 
**Last-Bilt”’ ball combining lastabil- 
ity with perfect precision through the 
air. You'll see the REACH Sta-Tru 
**Last-Bilt”’ basketball at your deal- 
er’s. Here’s the ball you’ll want your 


boys to play. 
ACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
SKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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1. Full knee bend, going down slowly. 
Start with ten times and gradually in- 
crease day by day until you do twenty- 
five. 

2. Rise slowly on heels and toes alter- 
nately, fifteen or twenty times. 

3. Lie flat on the floor and rise to a 
sitting position to touch the toes. Start 
with ten and gradually increase to twenty- 
five. 

4. Push-up dip. Stretch out on the 
floor with hands and toes on the floor. 
Without allowing the hips to sag, lower 
chin to floor and then raise yourself to 
arm length. Ten times a day. 

STRETCH through these exercises. By 
stretching, the muscles will strengthen but 
at the same time they will remain supple. 

Keeping in good physical condition 
should be the ideal of every young athlete. 
It should be such a part of his life that he 
will never allow himself to get out of con- 
dition. Smoking by any athlete will not 
be tolerated. Aside from the physical 
harm that smoking causes, it makes a 
sneak out of the smoker and in any form 
of athletics there is no place for a sneak. 

The similarity in certain muscular 
actions makes the game of handball an 
excellent preliminary exercise for basket- 
ball. The blocks are similar in both 
games. Handball is a game that combines 
good conditioning with competition. I 
like to see basketball players play hand- 
ball all through the fall months in prep- 
aration for basketball season. 

Sleep: There is no remedy for a tired 


body comparable to ten hours of sleep. 
There is an old adage to the effect that 
one hour of sleep before midnight is equal 
to two hours after midnight. A boy 
actively engaged in basketball should get 
ten hours of sleep each night which will 
make the dead line for retiring somewhat 
before ten o’clock each night. All the 
energy that is used up each afternoon in 
practice can only be restored to the body 
by a full night’s sleep. Daily exercise can 
build up the body, only if it is aeccom- 
panied by ten hours of rest each night. 
If this amount of sleep each night is 
neglected, then daily exercise may be 
harmful. 

Weight: During the season players 
should not lose weight progressively. 
Two to four pounds may be lost during a 
hard scrimmage or game. This is consid- 
ered normal. Activity causes a great loss 
of body fluids and salts through sweating. 
This is replaced by the water you drink 
after practice. Athletes should drink an 
average of one glass of water every hour, 
except on game days when they should cut 
down to four glasses a day. After a work- 
out or game never drink ice-cold water. 
There should be a gradual gain of weight 
on the part of the player during the course 
of the season. If any player finds that 
he is steadily losing weight he should im- 
mediately consult the coach. 

Foods: Avoid the following: Spices 
and condiments, fried foods, fatty meats, 
mushlike foods, lunch counter hamburgers 
and hot dogs. 


A basketball player should eat a hearty 
breakfast. The lunch, if eaten at school, 
should not be washed down with a bottle 
of pop. At lunch a basketball player 
should shun such things as peanuts, po- 
tato chips and pie. A piece of candy fol- 
lowing a meal is recommended. Avoid 
eating between meals. An apple or orange 
eaten after the shower each evening will 
stave off the hunger temporarily. It is 
necessary to take at least a half hour's 
rest after strenuous exercise, before eat- 
ing. 

Nothing should be eaten later than 
three hours before a game. The last meal 
before a game should be light and easily 
digested. Following are some sample 
meals for before a contest. 

Note: (Choose one, not all.) 

1. Soup. Two slices of toast, weak tea, 
candy. 2. Small portion of meat (beef 
or lamb), small baked potato, weak tea, 
one slice of toast. 3. Two poached eggs 
on toast (for those that prefer eggs to 
meat), weak tea, candy. 4. Sliced oranges, 
sprinkled with sugar, two slices hot dry 
toast, small cup of honey or jam, weak 
ted with sugar. 

Candy eaten discriminately after meals 
is an energy producer. Eaten between 
meals candy can dull the edge of a normal 
appetite. Roughly, the diet should in- 
clude: No fried foods, meat or fish once 
daily, an abundance of well-cooked starch 
foods, green vegetables and ripe fruit in 
season. 


The High School Coach as a 


THLETICS in high school today 
offers coaches a broad challenge in 
guidance. In every school there is 

an urgent need for educational and voca- 
tional guidance to assist the pupils in mak- 
ing choices of schools, courses of study, 
and subjects of instruction. 

Many of our schools have employed full 
time guidance counselors to offer each 
pupil special training in guidance. In 
the schools where a counselor is not main- 
tained the responsibility is with the coach, 
teacher, principal and superintendent. Be- 
cause of a closer contact with many of the 
boys, the coach has a better opportunity 
to do guidance work than any other 
teacher. 

Most any coach and especially one with 
a successful record has the ability to win 
the respect and admiration of the pupils 
whom he has on the field and in the 
gymnasium. Some coaches do guidance 
work of incidental type. They advise 
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Counselor 


By Paul Taliaferro 
High School, Ringgold, Texas 


boys to attend the colleges with which they 
are best acquainted, or the colleges where 
their friend or team mates have coaching 
positions. The college recommended may 
not have training courses in the field of 
study that the boy desires for his life 
work. Many pupils are enrolled therefore 
in the wrong school because of poor guid- 
ance. The coach should realize his re- 
sponsibility. If he does and performs his 
obligation for the best interest of the boys 
he can do a lasting work in guidance. 
Unless pupils are advised by a com- 
petent counselor, they will follow hit-and- 
miss plans. They will try various voca- 
tions on the trial-and-error method. This 
method of finding a place in life’s work all 
too often results in misfits and unhappi- 
ness. Anyone familiar with such cases 
can see the opportunity for the coach. A 
program should be followed so that the 
coach will give advice in education and 
vocations, that the pupil leaving high 


school may choose the vocation best suited 
for his talent and interests. 

Coaches should appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that their positions offer in guid- 
ance. Their counselor advice, if wise, will 
give them a satisfying result that they 
may watch much longer than the physical 
skills that they teach. Much of the train- 
ing required to be a full time counselor is 
also necessary for a successful coach. He 
must be a psychologist; he must be able 
to judge human nature, and important 
too, he must like all the young people, 
with whom he works. After a coach learns 
a boy’s nature he will soon know his life 
ambition. Here is where the coach can 
show interest and give attention. Boys 
desire interest, attention, faith, respect, 
approval, love and esteem of their coaches. 

There are a great number of projects 
that coaches can assign boys and give 
them some vocational training in connec- 
tion with their daily duties. Many coaches 
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use boys to chart games, and some coaches 

use boys to do the recording in practice 

drills. If these charts are uniform the 

statistician may get some valuable train- 

ing in keeping records. This work will fit 
only one particular type of boy. The duty 
will possibly lead the boy to become inter- 
ested in a similar vocation and inspire him 
to investigate the kindred vocations. If 
the charts are to be kept for a permanent 
file, the boy will develop accuracy. This 
responsibility will develop dependability 
in duties. 

News reporting may be correlated with 
ath'etic activities, and boys may develop 
journalism talent with the duties. This 
should be assigned to responsible boys to 
prevent self-publicity or selfish reports. 
Journalism training with the school paper 
or with some out-of-town paper in cor- 
respondence work will acquaint the high 
school boy with the profession. 

Boys interested in a medical career may 
be of much assistance to a coach and may 
get valuable training too, in helping care 
for minor injuries, dressing and treating 
boi!s, taping ankles, duties that many 
times crowd the coach who has no as- 
sistants. 

Student team managers, if responsible 
and alert, should be assigned many duties. 
Here a coach can develop many character 
traits that are desirable in any vocation. 
The boy may be taught courtesy, courage, 
loyalty and dependability. Team captains 
may be taught these same traits, and in 
addition, are taught the finer points of 
leadership. Time keepers and scorers are 
helpers that may be given duties and from 
the duties learn to be honest, accurate and 
reliable. 

All good coaches know that one of their 
major duties is health care and guidance. 
Poor is the coach that does not know 
how to take care of his boys’ health, and 
foolish is the coach that knows and doesn’t 
care more for the boys’ health than he 
does for the game. The careless ruin of 
any boy’s health would be a blot on any 
team record. Each boy should learn to 
avoid injuries, learn how to care for colds, 
minor injuries and ailments and the part 
that diet plays in building resistance. 

The athletic training period may be a 
successful laboratory for social and moral 
guidance. Social guidance is a necessary 
part of the work of any coach who suc- 
ceeds. Boys must learn to live together, 
play together and work together in a co- 
operative spirit. The coaches that are 
able to have team play, are coaches that 
have done good social teaching. A coach 
can teach clean hygiene habits and give 
boys ideals in clean and fair play that will 
stay with them longer than the same 
teachings from other sources. 

A coach to succeed in guidance must be 
conscious of his opportunity and appre- 
ciate the challenge. 
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RIDDELL. 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


FEATURES: 

Improved Shock-Absorbing Innersole 

Goodyear Welt Construction—Can Be 
Resoled 


Extension on Tread Surface 
That Prevents Side Slipping 
Light Weight. Athletic Tanned Black 
Leather Upper—Black Sole 





No. 56 
School Price $4.50 


FEATURES: 


White Leather Upper 
Non-Marking Sole 


Plus All the Quality Features of the 
“Famous No. 56” 


No. 57 
School Price $5.50 


MOLDED BASKETBALL 











RIDDELL OFFICIAL “A” 
GROOVED BASKETBALL 


. A molded ball that has the appearance, feel and re- 
action of the stitched ball. Bladder can be removed. 


Bomeel price We. “A” BAM... ccc cc ccccces $12.00 
Introductory price No. “A” ball............... 10.00 
Introductory price No. 1 ball................. 8.00 
Introductory price No. 2 ball (smooth)......... 7.00 


x. woop srrceTOHNT. RIDDELL, inc. Sttvors 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT control requires a 
fungicidal solution which kills quickly, 
because the contact period is so brief. 
Investigation shows that, after passing 
through the foot bath, feet shed the 


solution in a few minutes. 


Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungicide, diluted 
in 10 parts of water, kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungi in less than 30 seconds, as proved by 
Pease Laboratories, using Reddish Method. 
Yet, Alta-Co is non-irritating—is used in lead- 
ing colleges, prep schools, high schools, in- 
dustrial institutions, clubs for both prevention 
and treatment. 


Dolge Foot Tub, 
patented, made of 
non-blooming _rub- 
ber in 1 piece. Non- 
slip tread inside. 
Non-skid: suction 
cups on bottom. 
Fits easily in any 
doorway. Write! 


Send for folder J-118 
Foot Tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 


|i yn Crum - fa 91 @) RC) =a Gre 


WESTPORT 


CONN 
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Is Basketball Too Strenuous? 


T the beginning of the basketball 
season last fall, the press through- 


out the country ran write-ups on 
the new “race-horse” game. Some even 
went so far as to prophesy that bad hearts 
and early death would be experienced by 
those who played the new game. 

Mr. James E. Blue, Principal of the 
Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois, 
noting the attitude of the press and the 
public on the changes, called into confer- 
ence the school physician, Dr. E. H. 
Quandt. He surveyed the available liter- 
ature from eminent heart specialists and 
authoritative publications. He informed 
Mr. Blue that at the time there was very 
little reliable information on the question. 
Dr. Quandt suggested that he enlist a 


| number of prominent Rockford physicians 


QUICK KILL 


| ed his study. 


to assist him in making a definite study 
of this matter. Within a few weeks with 
the assistance of these physicians he start- 
These physicians took the 
blood pressure and the pulse before the 
game, immediately after, and twenty min- 
utes after the game of the players on both 
the heavyweight and lightweight teams in 
three games,—the Rockford-Freeport 
game, January 14th, Rockford-West Au- 
rora game, January 28th, and the Rock- 
ford-Elgin game, February 5th. 


The Cardio-Vascular Observations 
of the Heavyweights 


First Game—January 14, 1938 

1. All systolic pressures taken twenty 
minutes after the game were below those 
taken at the beginning. 

2. Two pulse rates (players A and B) 
did not slow down in twenty minutes as 
did the others. 

3. Nothing unusual in pulse rate or 
blood pressure is noted immediately after 
the game. 

4. Most of the blood pressures were 
relatively high before the game. 

Second Game—January 28, 1938 

1. All systolic pressures except one 
taken twenty minutes after the game were 
lower than before the game. 

2. Pulse rates of players A and B again 
did not return to normal in twenty min- 
utes, nor did those of players C, D and EF. 

3. There was nothing unusual about 
pulse or blood pressure immediately after 
the game except that of player C. 

4.'Most blood pressures were relatively 
high before the game. 

Third Game—February 5, 1938 

1. Two systolic blood pressures (players 
D and F) were higher twenty minutes af- 
ter the game than before, the remainder 
were lower than before the game. 

2. All pulse rates had returned to the 
approximate normal twenty minutes af- 
ter the game. 


3. All blood pressures immediately after 
the game were approximately normal ex- 
cept that of player C, which was up con- 
siderably. 

4. Most blood pressures were relatively 
high before the game. 


General Observations 


1. All hearts were functioning well after 
the game and no excessive fatigue was 
noted in any player. On direct question- 
ing no players admitted fatigue except one 
in the last game. He had played the night 
before and was closely covered by the op- 
posing team on the last night. 

2. Pulse rates in all players returned 
to a more uniform normal rate at the end 
of the last game than after the first. In 
no case was there anything approaching 
an excessive heart rate immediately after 
the game. 

3. Only one player reached what might 
be-termed hyportension immediately after 
the second and third games. 

4. No hyportensions were observed in 
any player. 

5. No other untoward symptoms were 
complained of by any player. 

6. No players were taken out of the 
game due to injuries. 

7. There were no observable differences 
in physical endurance between the light- 
weight team and the heavyweights. 

8. All players were under nerve tension 
before a game. 

9. All games were closely contested. 

(Signed) E. H. Quandt. 

Following the study made by the Rock- 
ford physicians, the following report and 
recommendations were submitted to Mr. 
Blue. 

Mr. James E. Blue 
Rockford Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Blue: 

The undersigned committee met this 
date, in conference, to consider the ques- 
tion of the effect of basketball, as it is 
played today, upon the heart and blood 
vascular system of the high school athlete. 

All the members of the committee wit- 
nessed one or all of the three last confer- 
ence basketbell games (Rockford-Free- 
port, January 14, 1938; Rockford-Wes! 
Aurora, January 28, 1938; and Rockford- 
Elgin, February 5, 1938), have studied the 
blood-pressure pulse-rate findings made 
by Perry Anderson, M. D., on all the play 
ers at each of the above games and the 
electro-cardiographic studies made by one 
of us (H. Dick Countryman, M. D.) and 
investigated the literature on studies made 
in other communities on this and related 
subjects as reported by E. H. Quandt, M 
D. We wish, herewith, to submit the 
following report and recommendations. 
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The hearts of all the players were 
functioning well after each game and no 
excessive fatigue was noted in any Rock- 
ferd High School athlete 

2. In no case was there any tendency to 
a heart rate in excess of the physiological 
norm after any of the games. 

3. No untoward symptoms were com- 
plained of by any of the players after | 
any of the games. 

There were no observable differences | 
in physical endurance between the light- 
weight and heavyweight teams. 

The electro-cardiographic studies of 
three players made before and after one 
of the games were found to be within the 
physiological limits of the norm. 

6. The medical, insurance and physical 
education literature offers no conclusive 
evidence of cardiac or blood vascular dam- 
age to the individual that can be attrib- 
uted, per se, to his athletic activity pro- 
viding his heart was normal before enter- 
ing the training period for athletic con- 
tests. 

7. We recommend that the committee 
on rules increase the rest period of one 
minute between quarters to two or three 
minutes and would especially urge that 
the captains of the teams, the officials and 
the coaches take full advantage of the 
“time out” privilege as now provided in 
the rules. This we believe would be an 
added safeguard against the possibility of 
over fatigue to a player playing continu- 
ally for two consecutive quarters. We are, 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) C. H. Boswell, M.D. 
. C. Bullock, M.D. 
H. Dick Countryman, M.D. 
. L. Sheehe, M.D. 
{. G. Quattlebaum, M.D. 


os 
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Meeting Physical 
Education Requirements 


By Roderic E. Bent 
High School, Vernon, New York 


cation to keep the non-athletes busy? 

Do you find that your school is rather 
backward in activities? Is the expense 
of running an athletic program which is 
suitable to all, one of your problems? Do 
you find that your boys and girls after 
school hours have no particular activity 


] S your main problem in physical edu- 








with which to busy themselves? Do you 
have boys that come in on buses from 
rural sections, who are not able to partici- 
pate in sports? 

These and many other questions are | 
often asked when a group of physical di- | 
rectors get together, attempting to de-| 
termine just how many of their boys’ and | 
girls’ physical needs are reached by intra- | 
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In a BASKETBALL 


You Want 


pick" 


SIZE 


So, the New Spalding Top- 
Flite “Last-Bilt” now has 


CHANNEL SEAMS 


Since 1891 and the days of Dr. Naismith, Spal- 
ding has been pioneering in basketball. The Top- 
Flite **Last-Bilt’’ was a Spalding contribution assur- 
ing perfect balance, truer flight, official size, shape 
and weight. Now with CHANNEL SEAMS, Spalding 
laboratory experts, assisted by coaches and leading 
players, have designed a ball that completes the proc- 
ess toward perfection. These CHANNEL SEAMS are 
a molded part of the ball. Acting in much the same 
way as rifling in a gun barrel, they give permanent 
perfect flight . . . carrying this great ball straight 
to the objective. The modern game demands per- 
fection. Put your team in the scoring bracket by 


putting this new ball into play. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
a 


FIVE THINGS: 
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YO U | L L i EV E k Fi N D A N E E D L t mural and interscholastic competition. ath 
Often there are not very satisfactory an- aiaai 
- swers, but the usual deduction is that the that 
IN GYM MATS FILLED with activity varies with the type of communi- fines 
ty in which one is located. dive 
I might give an illustration of a com- wars 
O 7, I T E munity that is handicapped greatly be- asi 
cause of these various problems. Although thei 
some communities are much worse off than T 
© Made entirely of PLATEN PROCESS this particular one, I believe that the sys- sl 
selected cattle hair tem used in this one will easily work for 
which has been thor- GYM NASI U M MAT FELT the schools whether they be of large size or he 
oughly cleaned and of the size of a rural school. ae 
sterilized. Stays re- Every Athletic Director knows the danger of The town has gymnasium facilities, but athl 
silient, springy and injury from broken needles in gym mats—that's| very few places where there is any room part 
free from lumps. why leading schools and gymnasiums prefer mats for large team games such as soccer, base- vett 
filled with OZITE Gym Felt. There are no ball, football, ete. There is opportunity 
needles used in the OZITE PLATEN PROCESS of} for outside volleyball, softball, and arch- 
felting and the felt stays soft | ery, plus the simple games that might be ae 
and springy much longer—sel-| assigned to any small area. Half of the Soe 
dom needs replacement. Write | school students including the elementary Volle 
for samples and complete in-| 2nd senior grades, find that directly after Tumi 
formation. school it is necessary to take the bus home one 
or walk, and oftentimes, if they walk, Tenn 
AMERICAN HAIR & they have to travel some ten or more y ree 
FELT COMPANY se gymnasium periods which are car Mar 
: : e gymnasium periods which are car- 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago ried_on twice a on with forty minutes — 
for each period are most certainly rich 
with activities, but needless to say with 
The waffle design and ® For safety and comfort the large number of pupils, each pupil 
the OZITE label on ; cannot begin to get the amount of activity Folk 
the cover protect you INSIST on mats filled that he really needs for the week. The Con 
egelast substitution. with genuine OZITE Felt! || State of New York has enforced a law Line 
that pupils from the seventh grade Give 
through the last year of high school should Hud 
a os have at least three-hundred minutes of The 
physical education per week. The after- ren 
school program is handicapped because of Nov 
the reason that the physical director is . 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MAN UAL also the head-coach in the varsity sport, Get 
whether it be soccer, football, cross-coun- Kee 
By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. try, basketball or baseball. Wor 
Complete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, fundamentals, Many attempts have been made at a ow 
attack, defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. solution that is satisfactory, and not a Cua 
Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in hit-and-mies ergeage Trying to have S] 
winning the State title in 1936. pupil leaders check on each pupil or hav- ] — 
A book for coaches, players and students of this new game. Contains over 40 dia- ing the pupils report to the physical in- ates 
grams. Comprehensive and complete. Price, $1.00. structor the time that they are putting in Sto 
" : . P ™ on their activities; becomes rather strenu- _— 
Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football nue dnl tad, ian Oona Nev 
By Supt. A. W. Larson The most satisfactory plan is to ask the step 
The offensive nature of, and high scoring in, Six-Man Football make a Scorebook a pupils to check on themselves, and at the Let 
 tuaanie pig wr can be kept by using this Score- end of a week or two weeks show evidence “we 
; —— of their activities and evidence that super- “tine 
Both books for sale by: vision has been maintained throughout You 
Lowe and Campbell, All Stores their gr bo is —— a with Give 
a report sheet which each pupil is given = 
eagle ar ps Pg ent aa N. D at the beginning of a week or two-week Tim 
Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. rare period. This is filled in at a specified time. oa 
The Physical Report Sheet contains a _ 
list of all the possible activities that are It's 
ia en anaes considered a part of physical education, ' 
ae even though some of the activities are not Van 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS TENNIS AND SQUASH COACH suitable to the gymnasium and school rou- a 
Latest improved safety features. Made of Pesitie Open for engagement tine. The pupil finds that there ahaa You 
select long leaf yellow pine understructure year ‘round, at school: club or private family, “For || Where he puts the date of his activity, the 
and cypress seat boards. Prices best on With a role rere ncs ae RtaD and sight years 1! type of activity in which he participated, . 
market. Get our delivered quotations. ployers, ° - the number of mi ame of Now 
Corvespendense tavited. minutes, and the name of . 
Winkler Portable Bleachers atuetie 1 hs Gin settee ie meme Gn eatin Com 
119 South 12th Street Baton Rouge, La. 6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicas. Ill ™ a 
> Mowe who is either a member of the faculty, 
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athletic director, parents or an approved 
supervisor. The word approved means 
that the supervisor shall be a person over 
twenty-one, and accepted by the athletic 
director. The blanks are made out by the 
varsity players, by the intramural enthu- 
siasts, and by the pupils who find that 
their activity is confined to their homes. 
The minutes are totaled up by the pu- 
pils and passed in to the physical director 
for the record sheets on which they are 
tabulated. Not only does this st:mulate 
many boys and girls to go out for varsity 
athletics but it stimulates many pupils to 
participate in intramurals, as a means of 
getting in the required amount of time. 


Activities 
Soccer Calisthenics Manager 
Speedball , Skating Noon-Hour 
Football Hiking Bowling 
Basketball Fishing soxing 
Volleyball Hunting Shuffle Board 
Stunts Skiing Ring Toss 
Tumbling Sliding Wrestling 


Dancing Cycling Special Privileg« 


Softball Scouts Doctor’s Excuse 
Tennis Badminton Cheer-leading 
Deck Tennis Baseball Track & Field 
Archery Ping Pong Handball 


Free throws Additions 


Hygiene ee thi 
i Officiating 


Marching 





Cager Song 


Folks are yelling wild tonight; 
Come on, cager, show your fight! 
Line up, take a practice shot, 

Give your passes all you’ve got. 
Huddle with the team and grip 
Their hands in hearty comradeship. 
Ten’s your man, go ask his name. 
Now then, cager, play the game! 


Get the tip-off, pass and run; 

Keep the pace as you’ve begun. 
Work your plays and give your man 
All the wearing-down you can. 
Shake him loose for fast offense; 
Guarding, keep him in suspense. 
Shoot, recover, shoot once more; 
Jump, and follow down the floor. 


Stop! The ref called that a foul! 

Never argue, kill that scowl! 

Steps, your man will throw it in, 

Let him have it with a grin. 

Miss your free throw? Keep your pride, 
Even though the score is tied. 

You’re not asking all the breaks, 

Give the game the grit it takes. 


Time and quarters, stop to rest; 
Tell your pals they’re at their best. 
Grab a towel and mop the sweat, 
It’s anybody’s ball-game yet! 


Can you dodge and pivot fast ? 
Dribble in and score at last? 
Glory is a fair return, 

You shall have what you can earn. 


Now you hear the whistle blow, 
Come on, cager, let’s go! 


M. R. 
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In football, baseball, track, basketball, hockey— 
in any sport played afoot—one of the most essential 
parts of the equipment is the footwear. And from 


the day that Jake Kilrain wore fighting shoes of 
Kangaroo, to the day (and since) Jesse Owens 


flashed into Olympic Supremacy 
with Kangaroo adding wings to 
his feet, Kangaroo has been the 
choice of champions. 


17% _ stronger, weight for 
weight than any other leather... 
14% lighter at any given strength 
... Kangaroo adds split seconds 
to speed and clever feinting, pro- 
tects the player against footwear 
giving way suddenly under the 
gruelling jerks and stresses of 
fast, modern sports. It’s the 
leather for your team, the leather 
for any one who wants the best 
equipment. You owe it to “your 
boys” to specify Kangaroo when 
you order shoes. 
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Football Offense of 1938 
in the Colleges 


(Continued from pgge 13) 


who carries it inside the left defensive 
end. Two blocks the defensive left end 
out. Six delays and leads the ball-carrier. 

In Diagram 20, the ball is snapped to 2 
who turns and fakes to 3. Three and 4 
carry out the deception to the left. Two 
then spins again and hands the ball to 5, 
the offensive left end. One blocks the left 
defensive end out. Nine blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle out. The left offensive 
guard 7 leads the play. 


The East 


Diagram 21 shows a forward-pass play 
made to either end or to the flanker. The 
ball is passed to 4 who fakes back to the 
right. The ends, indicated as 5 and 6 in 
the diagram, and back 1 go down field. 
Three blocks the left defensive end and 
the inside guard takes the left defensive 
tackle. 

Diagram 22 shows a forward-pass play 
or run. The ball is passed to 4 who starts 
to his right. If 4 is forced back by the 
defensive left end he passes. If he gets by 
the defensive end, he fakes a pass and runs. 
The secondary defense is held down the 
field by the threat of a pass, due to the 
backs 1 and 2 and the end going down 
field. 

In the pass play shown in Diagram 23, 
the ball is snapped to 4 who fades back 
and throws a forward pass to 3. Three 
runs wide and receives the pass just as he 
turns down the field. 

The deep reverse shown in Diagram 24, 
an outstanding play of last year, is again 
counted on as a ground-gainer. The ball 


? 


is snapped to 3 who half spins and gives 


| it to 1. Four blocks the defensive right 
| end in. Eight, 9 and 11 lead the ball- 
| carrier. 











Diagram 25 shows a double-trap or 
double-sucker play, both the tackle and 
guard being trapped as indicated. This 
play is being used this season by two out- 
standing teams in the East. The ball is 
snapped to 3 who, after faking to 4, car- 
ries the ball between the two defensive 
guards. The blocking is shown in the 
diagram. 

In Diagram 26 the ball is snapped to 3, 
who turns and gives it to 4. Four steps 
back and throws a forward pass to 2 who 
has sneaked through the line over center. 
After line plays had failed to gain, this 
pass on fourth down was successfully 
worked for a touchdown in a recent game. 

In Diagram 27, the ball is snapped to 3 
who steps in, fakes to 4, then gives the 
ball to 1 who carries it around the defen- 
sive right end. Two blocks the defensive 
right end in. The blocking is as indicated 
in the diagram. 
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The 1938-39 Athletic 
Journal Contest 


HE interest taken by coaches in 
the contests of the last two years 
prompts the announcement of 


another contest for this year. The 
articles written by the winners of these 
contests have been published and have 
given many coaches valuable suggestions. 

The contest this year is limited to the 
subject of basketball and is based upon 
the twenty-five or more basketball articles 
that have appeared and will appear in the 
issues from September 1938 through 
March 1939. 

The contestants’ articles may be writ- 
ten upon one or any number of the articles 
appearing in these issues. They must ex- 
plain in detail the uses the contestants 
have made of the article or articles in their 
coaching. 

The article should be from 1,000 to 
1500 words in length. The prizes are: 
First, $30.00; Second, $20.00; Third, 
$15.00 and Fourth, $10.00. 

Entries to be considered must bear a 
postmark not later than April 1, 1939. 
Mach manuscript must bear the name and 
address of the writer and the name of the 
school in which the writer coaches. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and double 
spaced. 

For further particulars, watch for de- 
tailed announcements in future issues of 
this publication or write to: 

Contest Editor, 
The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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COMES THROUGH WITH 
a new ANyle l ote in 


BASKETBALL WEAR 





@ Exclusive patented supporter 


@ Custom-designed, more com- 
fortable arm holes. Tapered 
waist form-fashioned fit. 


@ Firmly knitted, 
material. 


long-lasting 


@ Approved O’Shea workman- 
ship. 


@ Roomier molded seat for greater comfort. 
@ Separate cut waist band, for better ap- 


pearance and a better fit. 


@ Semi-diagonal-cut leg with longer inseam. 
@ Indanthrene dye, colorfast stitching 


throughout. 


It’s one thing to talk about style. It’s 
quite another to deliver. O’Shea de- 
livers for 1939. O’Shea basketball 
wear is not only good to play in, but 
it’s good to look at. And in these days 
when even tractors are going stream- 
line, that really means something. 


Take the new patented O’Shea sup- 
porter shirt for example, illustrated at 
the left. It is swankily form fitting, yet 
does not hamper or bind. The arm 
holes have been moved up for better 
appearance. All in all O’Shea basket- 
ball wear has been stepped up for 
faster play. 


The pants, too, have passed under the 
critical eyes of O’Shea designers. Note 
those illustrated below. Style, you 
will agree, is evolution and not revo- 
lution. Which simply means that 
O’Shea holds to tradition in such old- 
fashioned things as quality and work- 
manship. More than ever, in athletic 
wear, O’SHEA POINTS THE WAY. 





AVOID TRAINING DELAYS! PLACE 
YOUR ORDER NOW AND BE ASSURED 
OF AN EARLY SEASON START! 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


N. PULASKI ROAD 


2701 
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ha ” The success of your boxing 
Eads in © ; * or wrestling team depends, 
? y - O a great extent, on the equipment 
re you use. Many of the most successful 
eo College boxing instructors have supplied 


= . . 
a the necessary requirements of correct design for 
NATIONAL gymnasium mats and boxing rings. 
Their ideas have been carefully molded into Na- 
tional equipment to assure you the finest for your 
money. Complete satisfaction. 
It is natural that you should want to check up on 
gym equipment before you buy. For this reason we 
ask you to send for our new 1938 brochure... 
and testimonial folder. You are sure to find a user 


in your territory. 
WALSH 





JOHN J. 


This famous University of Wisconsin Boxing instruc- 
tor acts in an advisory capacity in the designing of 
National Boxing Rings and Gym Mats. His teams 
have won 19 out of 22 events in the past five years. 


Write for full information today. Buy at wholesale from 


ATIONAL S7ets, Spegement Gomprany 


Bateratteetas 


StknZ Bealeh : a? /W DEPENDENT > Truly Wholesale 
‘ — 364-370 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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“BEST LIGHTING EVER* 


say players and spectators 


Nation on thi 
Ohio footbal} 
field both for 
Pp ayers and 
Spectators. 





vide abundant illumination, plus effi- 
cient trouble-free performance at rea- 
sonable installation and operating cost. 

For complete details, call your local 
Westinghouse Distributor, or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Football players, spectators, coaches 
and school officials are loud in their 
praise of the newly installed Westing- 
house floodlights at Shaw High School 
Field, East Cleveland, O. The field has 
become an after-dark sports and recrea- 
tional center for thousands who work 
by day. Westinghouse floodlights pro- 


WHEN YOU THINK OF /ighling 5 gespment THINK OF 


Westinghouse 








Are College Athletics 
Commercial and Is It 
Necessary to Subsidize 
Athletes to Produce 
a Winning Team 


(Continued from pcoge 14) 


versity and all of which must be paid in 
1939. These loans were administered by 
an assistant to the Dean of Student Af- 
fairs. During the year from September 
1937 to June 1938, 135 athletes earned 
their way through the university in who'e 
or part by working at different kinds of 
employment. One star football player 
earned $324.00 working fifteen hours a 
week at the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 
Another earned $360.00 as sales represent- 
ative of a nationally known gum and con- 
fectionary company. Still another earned 
$450.00 with a well-known advertising 
concern. One earned his board waiting 
table in a sorority house. None of the ath- 
letes had so-called easy jobs. Most of the 
men who are working their way through 
the university found their own jobs; some 
were assisted by the University Employ- 
ment Bureau which is conducted by the 
Business Department of the University. 

The second charge that is generally 
leveled against college athletics is that, 
when a university builds a large stadium 
and issues bonds for the same, it must 
have a winning team in order to insure a 
large gate and this means that in order to 
have a winning team it is necessary to 
obtain athletes by some questionable or 
surreptitious manner. 

The athletic facilities of the University 
of Minnesota rank favorably with any in 
the country. They include a_ stadium 
seating 50,600 people which cost over 
$750,000, a large field house costing 
$650,000, an indoor sports building erected 
at a cost of $450,000, an eighteen-hole golf 
course, athletic fields and tennis courts 
making up an athletic plant costing in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000, with no out- 
standing indebtedness. 

These facilities which provide an oppor- 
tunity for a large student body to par- 
ticipate in a vast and varied intramural, 
athletic and physical recreation program 
are made available by football receipts. 
There is no required physical education fee 
but an optional fee of $7.00 per year which 
admits students to all athletic contests and 
to the use of physical equipment and fa- 
cilities. 

In 1937, Minnesota’s football receipts 
totaled $327,211.24. In the Conference, 
gate receipts are divided with the oppo- 
nents on a 50-50 basis. That year the 
cost of conducting football totaled $49,100. 
These costs were divided as follows: Sal- 
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time coaches, $21,200; equipment and 
supplies $13,000; travel $10,300; and 
training room for all sports $4,600. The 
total cost of conducting other intercol- 
legiate sports, including basketball, track, 
baseball, swimming, hockey, wrestling, 
gymnastics, tennis and golf amounted to 
$57,675. Since there was very little reve- 
nue from these sports the major part was 
paid from football earnings. The cost of 
intramural athletics was $11,440; physical 
education and teacher training $30,332; 
the maintenance and care of the physical 
plant and playing fields was $46,100; the 
cost of the physical education and athletic 
administration was $22,480 and the main- 
tenance of the athletic ticket office totaled 
$20,706. The balance was set aside for 
additional future improvements. Inciden- 
tally, football receipts were used for the 
women’s athletic building and for supple- 
menting the student loan fund and re- 
cently $100,000 of athletic receipts were 
allotted to help build the new union build- 
ing. 

It is sometimes imagined that, since 
football accounts for the major part of the 
revenue derived by an athletic department 
such as the one maintained by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, it must cost a great 
deal of money to maintain football and, 
further, that inordinate sums are spent on 
the varsity players. However, each year 
approximately 5,000 different men partici- 
pate in intramural activities. The number 
of those receiving coaching and instruction 
on varsity squads during the years under 
consideration are as follows: 


ORO reer 1,223 
SE nese sven sccebe 2,002 
EE och dedsd wadew need 1,875 
REE. ack cuss sccccevans 1,685 


It is estimated that approximately 6,500 
men participate each year in athletic and 
recreative activities, the facilities for which 
are made available by receipts from foot- 
ball games. 

In addition to conducting intercollegiate 
athletics, intramural athletics, the required 
physical and health program and a course 
in teacher training, the university is today 
financing two research projects which are 
being maintained from the football budget. 
Some years ago President Coffman and 
Director McCormick realized the need of 
studying the effects of exercise upon the 
human system. Nowhere has there been 
a long time continuing study of the effects 
of sports, games and exercise in general 
upon the functions of the various organs, 
upon the circulatory system, or upon the 
changes occurring in the cells of the human 


—— BOXING RING 


—_————~ A complete portable boxing ring de- 
 ~, \ signed for high schools and colleges. 
/ Two boys can remove ring and clear 
p.\ > j floor in © minutes. Steel posts and 
/ guy rods anchor in permanent steel 
AN "eg = plates. Conforms to Amateur and 
>=‘ Y \, Collegiate Atheletic association rules. 
+ TY Plans and setting up instructions fur- 
& \f nished. Complete 14° « 1" ring in- 
ARN cluding I" endless manila ropes 

to National Sports Equipment Co. 

| _ Send ode" 364 Saco fond du Lax. Wis 
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TURNING A LIABILITY 
INTO AN ASSET 


A wounded player is 
no longer an asset to 
a team. The problem 
is, how to get him “out 
of the red.” 





In all injuries, such as bruises, strains, pulled ten- 
dons, spike wounds, lacerations, abrasions, sprains, 
which require the use of prolonged heat, plus the 
medication of an antiseptic and repair-stimulating 
surgical dressing, there is nothing better than a first- 
aid application of 


It quickly helps to render the player, again, an 
asset to the team. 


Free sample to coaches, trainers and 
athletic directors. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


eer WE CI. 6. v Sb65 bene beoeasveeehekususes New York 





























INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL NOTES 
of the 1938 School Are Now on Sale 


The lectures and plays of CLAIR BEE, LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
=_— His ways of teaching goal shooting for which his teams are 
amous. 


Also the lectures and plays of the following high school coaches: 
S. O. Storby, Proviso H. S., Maywood, Illinois; John L. Adams, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; Chet Kessler, Hammond, Indiana; Everett N. Case, 
Frankfort, Indiana. 


Mail checks for $1.50 per copy to 
CLIFF WELLS 
BERRY BOWL 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 





for NovEMBER, 1938 
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Better 
Basketball 


By Forrest C. "Phog™ Allen 


Director of Physical Education and Coach 
of Basketball, University of Kansas 


490 pages, illustrated, $4.00 


A practical guide for teaching and develop- 
ing basketball technique. The book includes 
not only a comprehensive analysis of plays, 
with diagrams and photographs, but much 
new material on defensive and offensive tac- 
tics, training, etc. 





“The book has everything. All of Allen’s 
basketball savvy went into its making. Every 
fundamental of the play—every type of pass, 
shot and play—has been covered with the 
great fidelity to detail characteristic of his 
coaching.” Scholastic Coach. 


Hockey 


By Richard F. Vaughan 


Head Coach, Princeton University 
with the Collaboration of 


Holcomb York 
Formerly Head Coach, Yale University 


This book, the first comprehensive study of 
hockey ever made, makes available for spec- 
tator, player, writer, and coach the “inside 
knowledge” of this thrilling sport. With its 
wealth of diagrams and figures made directly 
from motion picture prints, it shows clearly 
the mechanics of stickhandling, shooting, 
body checking, etc. For the spectator it pre- 
sents a bird’s-eye view of the fundamental 
offensive and defensive strategies involved in 
winning hockey. 


Maribel Y. Vinson's 
PRIMER OF FIGURE SKATING 


The nine times lady champion of the U. S. 
carries the beginner to and through the 
first three official tests of the U. S. Figure 
Skating Association. $2.75 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 
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body. With this in mind, the University 
of Minnesota has equipped splendid lab- 
oratories and a study is being conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Ancel Keys. 
Quoting President Coffman, “In the course 
of time we expect to build our physical 
education program, and to make the adap- 
tation individual needs require upon the 
basis of facts scientifically acquired and 
tested in our own laboratories. No longer 
can the kind and amount of exercise one 
should engage in be left to chance. Even 
exercise must be studied! It is quite as 
important to determine what constitutes a 
healthy diet. Minnesota, we hope and ex- 
pect, will assume a position of distinctive 
leadership in this field.” 

Another research project is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Carl L. Nordly, a member 
of the Physical Education and Athletic 
Department. The purpose of this study 
is to ascertain how the University can 
assist in improving physical education and 
community recreation in the cities and 
towns of Minnesota. The aim of the study 
is to develop principles and _ technics, 
whereby communities may improve school 
physical education and community recrea- 
tion programs and whereby the university 
may improve the quality of professional 
education of physical education teachers. 

This year a new four-year curriculum 
was adopted leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Education with a major 
in recreation for the purpose of developing 
recreational leadership. The new concepts 
of leisure lead to a series of educational 
implications, chiefly the necessity for edu- 
eating future generations for cultural as 
well as physical enjoyment of leisure and 
the necessity for training new types of 
recreation leaders, organizers and adminis- 
trators. This is another program which is 
being financed from football receipts. 

Certainly anyone who studies the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the athletic de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota 
must conclude that the money that comes 
in is obtained honestly and that which 
goes out is expended wisely. Some who 
think bigness and badness are correlative 
terms may point the finger of suspicion at 
universities such as Minnesota but those 
who study facts before arriving at a con- 
clusion must agree with the writer that the 
University of Minnesota is a large institu- 
tion, that it has winning athletics and that 
it has conducted its program so as to merit 
the respect of educators and also of the 
general public. 


Quarterback Strategy 


(Continued from page 5) 


yards to go. Team B’s quarterback called 
a punt formation. Team A went into a 
seven-man line and a deep box formation 
with two men back to handle the punt. 
The two other halfbacks were about fifteen 
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COACHES—TRAINERS 
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It’s 
New 

ATHLETE’S FOOT 
Gym. itch—Mat Burns 


Surface Skin Irritations. Let us send you 
free a trial sample—You will be ple at 
the quick relief. Sold on Money back 
Guarantee 75c jar. 


— WRITE TODAY —— 


R&H MEDICAL CO. 
Plymouth, Indiana. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Athletic Journal, published monthly ex 
cept July and August, at Chicago, for October, 1938, 


State or ILitNors)} én 
County or Cook ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared, John L 
Griffith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the owner and 
publisher of THe ATHLETIC JoURNAL, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, John L. Griffith, 6858 Glen- 
wood Ave., Chicago. Editor, John L. Griffith, 6858 
Glenwood Ave., Chicago. Managing Editor, John L. 
Griffith, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago. Business 
Manager, John L. Griffith, 6858 Glenwood Ave., 
Chicago. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) John L. Griffith, 6858 
Glenwood Ave., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 

ks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration  &. whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
ick candun’ (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH. 
(Signature of publisher.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of October, 1938. 


[SEAL.] CHARLES A. SCHMITT. 
(My commission expires February 9, 1942.) 
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yards back of the line. Team B’s quar- 
terback looked at the defensive set-up and 
decided to throw a pass down the center 
rather than kick which would have been 
the conventional thing to do. The pass 
was completed to Team B’s right halfback 
who carried the ball to the opponent’s 
three-yard line and on the next down 
Team B scored. 

At the end of the half, Team A was 








leading 6-0. During the fourth quarter | 
the score was 7-6 in favor of Team B, as | 


a result of a blocked kick and conversion 
of the point after touchdown. 
fourth quarter, with Team B leading 7-6, 


the ball on Team B’s 20-yard line, Team | 


In the | 


B’s quarterback called for a short pass. | 


Team A’s halfbacks were playing fairly 


deep and were playing to block the kick. | 


They had played an eight-man line just 
previous to this play in an attempt to 
block another kick. Team A’s strategy 
here, for the next time that it attempted 
to block a kick was to start to play an 
eight-man line but, as the center passed 
the ball back, to drop back into a 6-2-2-1 
formation. 

Team B’s quarterback called for a pass 
play because he thought Team A’s two 
boys backing up the line would be in the 
eight-man line formation attempting to 
block the kick. Just the opposite of what 
he expected happened. Team A’s two boys 
dropped back out of the line. The pass 
was intercepted for a touchdown, which 
put Team A ahead 12-7. 

Team B’s correct strategy in this game, 
with a 7-6 lead and the wind at its back, 
would have been to play safe. Team A’s 
strategy was probably correct in playing 
an eight-man line in an attempt to block 
the kick and then drop back into a 6-2-2-1 
formation for protection against a pass 
or as an aid for protecting its receiver. 

In a championship game, Team A has 
the ball on the opponent’s 15-yard line. 
The score is even. Team A lines up in 
place-kick formation. The defensive team 
is set to block the kick. The backers are 
yelling “block that kick.” The time is 
ripe for a fake kick, a run or pass. Team 
A’s kicker faked a kick and flipped a pass 
to a delayed end in the flat. He was 
downed on the 2-yard line from which 
point Team A carried it over. 

The going has been tough and by hard 
driving Team A takes the ball to the 8- 
yard line. They buck the line. Second 
down and five to go. They have been un- 
able to turn their ends the first three quar- 
ters on regular end runs and reverses. 
They buck the line again. Third down 
and four. The defensive backs are rushing 
up fast and each down makes the going 
more difficult. The offense is all set for a 
play around end. The fullback takes the 
ball, drives toward inside tackle, the block- 
ing back pivots and the fullback slips him 
the ball as he goes into the line. The tail- 
back faking to the right on other fullback 
plunges, fakes again but suddenly blocks 
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Manufacturers of Exclusive Knit Goode and Clothing for Athletic Wear 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic principle of operation . . . Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use . . . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new asiums . . . One hundred per cent 
“Medart” built by the oldest manufacturer of 

asium apparatus, basketball backstops, 
ockers, lockerobes, playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3542 BE@eLB ST. » » » 2» w@ © » Se, SOVUIS, MO. 
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The Wisconsin-Purdue game at Madison, 1938. 


FLCORCRAFT GYM SEAL 


A New Sensational, Durable Gymnasium Seal 
Used and Endorsed by 


Northwestern University & University of Wisconsin 


PROTECTO GYM SEAL is a highly penetrating gymnasium finish 
with no-slip, no-burn features. Boundary lines and out-of-bound 
markings are available in all colors. 


PROTECTO HEAVY TRAFFIC SEAL was developed to withstand 
the punishment to which classroom and hall floors are subjected 
daily. It comes in high or dull gloss finish. 


NO FUTURE SANDINGS ARE NECESSARY 


when Protecto Seals are used. The wood is always protected. 
No dirt can become embedded in its surface. 


FLOORCRAFT BLEACHER SEAL 


protects your bleachers and stadium seats against weather deterioration. It is fur- 
nished in natural finish and in all standard colors. 


Write for full particulars and prices. A quart trial- 
size can of PROTECTO SEAL will be sent for 50 
cents to cover postage and packing. Specify the seal <r oe 
desired. Try it on your center jump circle or a class- 
room floor and test results. 
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M. V. HANLEY, Pres. 
1328 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 














Che Cetra Bandage 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


350 NORTH CLARK STREET (Osi ler. \clomm ia Mi. le)i— 
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the end from the outside. The left end 
comes around and the blocking back flips 
the ball to the end who runs wide around 
end. 

Wanted for four weeks 10,000 quarter- 
backs with judgment and ingenuity! 


Football Offense of 1938 
in the High Schools 


(Continued from page 19) 


goes between the tackle and end. Back | 
starts about one count before the ba 
snapped. The blocking is as indicated. 


Wisconsin 


Diagram 35, an off-tackle play similar 
to the one diagrammed previously is pre- 
sented as a most consistently ground-gain- 
ing play favored by many coaches of 
Southern Wisconsin. The left end bumps 
the right tackle and goes for the safety. 
The left guard who must be fast pulls back 
and takes the defensive left half. The 
ball is passed to 4 who runs wide, cuts off 
tackle and then runs out. 


W yoming 


In Diagram 36, the ball is snapped to 4 
who drives into the line and hands the ball 
to 1. One starts on a reverse, stops to al- 
low 3 to cross in front of him and use a 
reverse block on the defensive end who is 
usually pulled in. Back 1 circles the 
strong-side end. Four, 2 and the inside 
guard drive down to block the defensive 


| backs who are usually pulled over by 





threat of a wide reverse. 








DIAG. 35 








DIAG. 36 
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Pre-Season Basketball 


(Continued from page 10) 


a good knowledge of rules and skill in 
fundamentals can play a fair game of ball 
without a well planned team system, while 
the teams trying to develop team play too 
early are likely to forget that the success- 
ful team is made up of players who can 
properly execute basketball fundamentals. 


Individual Techniques and Their 
Development 


The movement tactics of the individual 
players are so important to the success of 
a team that they are called fundamentals. 
These fundamentals consist of ball-han- 
dling, shooting, dribbling, pivoting and 
guarding. Every player can execute these, 
but the execution may be incorrect. For 
the coach to be able to make corrections, 
he must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
techniques of all fundamentals required by 
the system that he is employing. 

The teaching of these techniques is noth- 
ing more than the development of correct 
movement habits in every player. After 
the techniques are taught, the players 
should have an opportunity to adapt them 
to their natural styles of play. 

Too much cannot be said about drilling 
players in exercises which resemble game 
conditions. Players who have practiced 
under game conditions will be far more 
efficient in actual games. 


Ball-Handling 


Passing and catching the ball are two 
important factors in ball-handling. Most 
boys will develop fast in these fundamen- 
tals if they are allowed to start with easy, 
short-distance passing and catching. Each 
player should be given instructions not to 
fight the ball, not to grab it, but to reach 
out and pick it. He should feel it slide 
into his fingers. When contact is felt, he 
should allow his hands to give enough to 
take the shock of the pass. 

Accuracy in passing is more important 
than speed. However, if both can be ac- 
quired, a larger number of opportunities 
to score will result. There are several 
types of passes used. Whatever type is 
employed, the passer should assume the 
greater responsibility of connecting with 
the receiver. We have always used the 
straight chest pass. From this position, 
the ball may be passed, shot, bounced or 
dribbled with little variation in body 
movement. 

In drill work it is best not to allow 
players intentionally to pass incorrectly 
for the purpose of teaching the receiver to 
be alert. Incorrect passing has the tend- 
ency to counteract correct passing. The 
delivery is made with a snap of the wrists, 
following through with the forefingers and 
thumbs. The thumbs may not sound so 
good to some coaches. However, if a team 
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depends upon one pass for at least 80 per 
cent of the time, it is best to develop a 
method which presents as many variations 
as possible from the same position of the 
ball. 


Dribbling 


The dribble may be most valuable or | 


most disastrous to the play of the team. 
The first essential of the dribble is to know 
when and when not to dribble. It may be 
used to get into position to score, to pull 
an opponent into a screen, or to get out 
of a congested area. One thing that may 
be suggested for the dribbler, after learn- 
ing the technique, is to go somewhere, once 
the dribble is started. He should never 
dribble in a stationary position, as the ball 
would be easy for an opponent to recover, 
and one effective weapon is eliminated 
when a guard closes in. 


Guarding 


Defensive play in basketball is usually 
neglected. Under the present rules each 
team will have possession of the ball 50 
per cent of the playing time. If a good 
defensive team can recover the ball, then 
its percentage increases, and the oppo- 
nents’ becomes lower. The team having 
possession of the ball will naturally have 
more opportunities to score. 

One good defensive man can stop the 
whole offense. Five good defensive men 
can stop any attack and win most of their 
games. 

The qualities of a good defensive man 
embody quick starting and stopping, 
clever shifting or sliding on his feet, no 
unnecessary movements, but always in 
position. He must be good at anticipating 
passes or plays, stepping into them and 
intercepting the ball. He must see the 
ball at all times, and keep his opponent in 
a covered area. 

The most effective means of teaching 
defensive play is to place emphasis on re- 
covery of the ball rather than on covering 
the opponent or area that the player is 
attempting to guard. A good defensive 
man can sense an interception by a team 
mate and get out clear in the break. 

Believing that there is a limit to the 
techniques that high school boys can learn 
and execute well, I have selected those that 
are, I believe, necessary for the coach to 
emphasize in the early practice sessions 
of the basketball season. 
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The drab and unin- 
teresting team may 
be leading the 
league or the con- 


ference but 


it 


doesn’t pull the 


crowds. 


Dempsey 


packed 


arenas because he 
had a colorful per- 


sonality. 


Dean got reams of pub- 
licity for the same rea- 


son. 


The colorful In- 


dian costume is always 
good for a news shot. 


Uniform your teams in 
brilliant KAHNFAST 
SATINS to add sparkle 
and crowd pleasing ap- 
peal. 
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BASKETBALLGAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on 
basketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 





brary, do so now. 


Ward L.. Lambert 


vv Vv 
Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Ty pes 
of Passes. 

This ae Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 

Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— 
is what Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 

Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Technique 
the book of the Dribble. 
eontains Chapter V—Individual Defense — General. (Balance, 


Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness) —Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 


Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development-—- 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
Chen Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 

ense. 


*Chapter ViII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Caper IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


New Price 
$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the bocks will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


* Loose leaf chapter on Play Without the Center Tip, written by Mr. Lambert, 
sent with the book. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
48 , 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 









iently located hotel in (| yore. 1700 ROOMS 
ies \ SHERMAN Nana | 1700 BATHS 
\" ' from $930 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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AN IDEA WHICH BECAME AN INDUSTRY 


Unless you are situated in some remote corner of the American continent, 
and have never heard of the Reconditioning of Athletic Uniforms—you will 
probably associate the term with the name IVORY SYSTEM—the originator 
of this unique business. It is an unusual business, because in its development 
from an idea there was no precedent to follow or rules to go by. 


Our machinery and methods had to .be perfected by ourselves—our employees 
had to be trained by the trial and error method—In those early days it was im- 
possible to get workers who were experienced in the Reconditioning of Athletic 
Equipment, and there was no Manufacturing concern which made anything but 
the stereotyped Laundry and Dry Cleaning Equipment—which we _ soon 
learned was unsuited for our specialized work. 


Today we are experts in our field—we know that we have something on the ball 
which the other fellow hasn’t got—thousands of Coaches, Athletic Directors and 
Purchasing Agents have evidently thought so too; that is why our shops have 
always been busy—yes—they have been busy through all the depression—busy 
because we have tried to do just one thing—Athletic Equipment Reconditioning 
—and tried to do it better than anyone else could do it. 


In our monthly publication ““THE OBSERVER” we pass on to the 
Coaches and to the Athletic Directors of America vital information 
which we have acquired in our many years of experience in the 
salvaging of countless thousands of articles of Athletic Equipment— 
you can be placed on THE OBSERVER Mailing List—for the asking. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


SALEM AND PEABODY 
MASS. 
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